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My Dear Brother, —The system of religion 
maintained among the people is neither very in- 
telligible nor consistent with itself. They not 
only belicve the existence of a Supreme Being, 
hut have several names for him that are appli- 
cable to his works and attributer, Bat how far) 
ho is the author of providence, and is concern- 
ed in the affairs of men, they seem to have 
none but the most vague and obscure notions. 

In ratifying importent treaties, they call up-| 
on the name of God three times. Whether 
this numeral coincidence, in which they are} 
uniform, had originally any reference to the | 
Trinity, ie a matter, now entirely conjectural. } 
If they are bit by « vetiomods serpent, or othi- | 
elwise receive a dangérous Wound, they call 
upon Gd in like manner, The same is prac- 
tised when they are abuat to drink aasa wood, | 
In the first place when they are about to un-| 





dergo thie ordeal, they moke a full acknowl- | 
edgment of all their deeds—all that they have | 
committed trom childhood—then they offer | 
unto God a prayer something Ike the follow- | 
ing:— If T have a witch, and am guilty of the; 
ctime for which I am arraigned, let this sasa | 
wood rem-in in my stomach, and Jet me die ;/ 
bat if J am innocent, as thou knowest I am, let | 
me throw it up.’ Ail extraordinary oeccurren-| 
ces they ascribe to the agency of Gov, but all | 
inattera of common occurrence they attribute to 
the Devil. 
They believe in a plurality of evil spirits. 
There ix always a town devil ; and each fa:mi- | 
ly has a devil; besides which, every individual 
has one or more pitron spirits, as he chooses. | 
They are invisible to everybody but the priests | 
ot devil-men, (or as they are more frequently 
called doctors!—but communicate freely with | 
these on matters of staie, of family, or of indi- | 
viduals, as the case may be. They offer) 
sacrifices to these spirits, When it is a mat-| 
ter that concerns the whole town, they offer a | 
sacrifice to the town devil ; and so do different 
families and individuals, to their respective | 
devils. They offer as sacrifices bullocks, sheep, 
goats, fowls, rice and palm oil, When a 
sacrifice is made, however, they appropriate 
the veriest moiety of it to the devil, for whom 
it was killed. It is not supposed that a spirit | 
is capable of eating food, but that it has by | 
some indefinable process or other, the power of | 
extracting the soul out of the food witheut dis- | 
turbing the mass or lessening the quantity, so) 
that when it is afterwards consumed by birds, it | 
ia only the refuse that is caten, The same is) 
the idea they entertain about the spirits of | 
their departed friends to whom they statedly | 
take food. They never kill a bullock, goat, or | 
sheep, for the devil, without first ascertaining | 
whether it would be acceptable. And they | 
ascertain the fact in the following manner. Aj} 
living chicken is provided, and some rice is | 
thrown to it. If the chicken eats the rice, it 
is a sure proof that his infernal majesty will be | 
pleased to accept the offering, and vice versa. 
In some cases, when the person is intent upon | 
killing a bullock—in which, however, his own | 
feelings and desires are more apt to be con- 
cerned than his zeal, he prevents the chicken | 
from eating for some considerable time previ- 
ously, and then it is almost sure to seize up the 
grains greeclily. . js 
They have stated times for offering sacrifices; | 
besides, they offer extra ones in times of | 
emergency—as when they are threatened with ) 
drought or excessive rains. They have gree- 
grees or idols, (1 know no reason why they may | 
not be called by the latter name,) which they } 
suppose to be the residences of the devils. | 
They have something like a pantheon, in which | 
all the town idols of one class are kept, and | 
which also serves as the residence of the Bodio. | 
Tuere is another class of idols which are called 
Lefoah, or town guard, which are kept in an | 
open shed, near the main entrance of the town. | 
B-sides these, every individual has a number | 
of household gods, whith are kept in a certain} 
part of the house appropriated to their use, To | 
these the people resort in cases of emergency, | 
and never think of taking any important step | 
without consulting their household deities, | 
These they may approach without the inter- 
vention of a priest. ‘They address their gree- 
grees in a sitting posture, and in a low tone. | 
These greegrees or idols are variously made. | 
The most common kind are made generally of / 
a block of wood, and have two horns set in, 80 | 
as to make it resetwble the head of a bull. Oth- 
ers are made simply by setting a gourd upon| 
the head of a stick, They are so much be. | 
smeared with oil and dust, sto give them a} 
very unseemly appearance. Besides these | 
household gods, they have others that they 
wear about their bodies, and particWlarly when 
they set off on a journey. These idds are al-| 
ways consecrated by their priests, for which 
they demand a pretty liberal reward. For one 
of the larger class, they frequently get a@ cry. 
I have never seen more than one or two ima» 
ges thatresembled the human figure. They 
seldom ever eat or drink, without first casting 
a sinal! poXion of it on the ground for the de- 
vil. If theyare about to commence trade on 
board of a vetsel, they require a glass of rum, 
the greater patt of which is thrown into the | 
sea, to secure\his favor, They have a few | 
sacred places, consecrated to the worship of 
the devil—partichlarly about the base of large 
trees, or huge rocks. When one of these 
happens to be by the road side, they never 
think of parsing it without making some kind 
of offering. “Yruits that grow in the vicinity 
of one of theseylaces, are sacred to the devil, 
but it so happen sometimes, that they are so 
sacrilegious 83 tO Mnrogch upon his majesty’s 
rights; and they find wat a bunch of grapes 
plucked from his domiins, ig ag sweet as those 
procured from other quarters~_perhaps more ae, 
as ‘ stolen waters an sweet,’ 
But the Priesthood sonstitutes as important 
part of their religious stem; and it « worthy 
of a separate consideraign The Priestly of- 
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| dirt, in struggling to get out of the water it is 
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fice and the Medical profession are generally 
united. Nw man is considered a safe practi- 
tioner who is not instructed by the Dev); and, 
on the other hand, ne one could become a suit- 
able incumbent for the priestly office, without 
a knowledge of the healing art The office is 
an honorable one, and is much coveted; but 
no man may thrust himself into it without a 
sp°cial call from the devil, which is always in- 
dicated by a fit of rigors. Lle does not enter 
at once upon his professional duties, but per- 
haps through a regular term of studies, gener- 
ally of two years, under the tutelage of a 
skilful professor, Atthe tine he commences 
his studies, his head is shaved, and the glean- 
ings are kept by his tutor, until his studies are 
fully completed. During the time of his dis- 
cipleship, he must never enter his own house, 
or have any commimnication with his wife. He 
is not allowed to shave his. head, or to wash 
except whes it rains; and then only by etand- 
ing in the shower, and scrubbing himself as the 
rain falls, They manage sometimes to trip up 
when crossing a siream of water, and if they 
should contrive to purge away some of their 


no serious matter. They cannot wear any 
cloth of forcign manufacture, end ere generally 
clad in a grass rug of the coarsest kind, They 
must have only. one mug and bowl, out of 
which they can eat and drink, and these they 
carry slung on their backs wherever they go. 
At the end of two years, he is brought home 
to be shaved and washed ; and this is an event 
of extraordihary importinee, His instructor | 
performs the office of barber, and the hair 
which is taken off, of two years growth, to- 


ly confess that if they had adhered to the dig- 
tates of the former, they never would have per- 
petrated deeds of wickedness, 1 heard a con- 
versation between my teacher, who is a man 














which sheds some light upon this point. Sai 
he, (my teacher) ‘ there are some things tha 
the Bible teaches us that we knew before, a 
there are others which we never could have. 
known without the Bible—For example,’ he 
continued, ‘ we know it was wrong to lie, steal, 
fight, &c., but we knew nothing of the sanctity 
ot the Sabbath, the existence of Heavén or 


Hell, and nothing about Jesus Christ and hia 


salvation,’ 


foreigners. 
tions of future rewarde and ponishments, or! 
they never would have thought of assigning 
different burying places to murderers and those 
who have died by sasa wood ; but these notions 
were extremely vague and ondefinable. They 
readily agsent to the probability and plausibility 
of what the Bible teaches in relation to the 
future, They frequently resemble themselves, 
in their present ignorance, to a vessel at sea 
that has lost her compass; and they generally 
seem eager to be instructed on the subject of 
religion until the pruning knife of the Gospel 
bears too keenly upon their favorite enjoyments 
and they then shrink away from it with appar- 
ent dread and consternation, 

In general, I think they are influenced more 
by their superstitious fears, than by attachment 
to any system of religion. If the superstitious 














gether with what was removed at the time he 
commenced to study, are considered indispen- 
sable to the successful discharge of his profes- 
sional duties. The instructor, however, holds} 
on to both, until he secures a handsome tuition | 
fee. Whena doctor is afterwards called to 
attend a family, he is required to place this in 
the hands of the man who employs him, as a 
pledge or surety that he will make every ex- 
ertion to relieve the sick. If it is taken away 
from him, it is a lasting and indelible stigma 
upon his professional character. A‘ter this 
process, of saaving, washing, &c., he is allow- 
ed to wear cloth, and return to his own house, | 
and live as other men. 

The influence of the priesthood is considera- 
ble; but by no means so great as would gen- 
erally be thought. They can easily be bribed, 
and the people know this ; so that they have 
no more reputation for veracity and honesty 
thin others. If the advice of a doctor is want- 
ed, they generally send to one who is not like- 
ly to be acquainted With the parties, or to be 
biased by self-interest. When a man is sus- 
pected of witchcraft, the people generally con- 
sult the doctors before subjecting him to sasa 
wood, and every instance in which they survive 
goes just so fir to weaken their authority. 
Tie priests themselves are frequently suspected 
of witchcraft, and they can exonerate them. 
selves only by resorting to this common test. 
Toey carry a monkey’s skin, rolled up, in their 
hand, as a badge of office, and are seldom seen 
without it, Their medicines consist altogether 
of herbs and roots; many of which possess 
very considerable efficacy, and, in some cases, 
are administered with judgment. They almost 
always starve their patients, and keep them 
near jarge fires. They are paid for their 
practice, and, in some instances, it is a very 
lucrative business. But all revenue from this 
source goes to the family stock, so that doctors 
are not a wealthy class of men. 

Women are also consecrated to this office, 
and there are perhaps as many priestesses as 
priests; and | am not aware but that the one 
is held in as high repute as the other. When 
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husband, and from that moment is no longer re- 
coguized as his wife, They cortrive to mike 
theinselves very haggard in their personal ap- 
pearance ; and no doubt, in many cases, resort | 
to this calling to get rid of the drudgery of 
housekeeping. 

They have a singular idea about the origin 
of the human soul, They do not suppose that 
it is procreated at the same time with the body, 
but that it existed, some how or other, previ- 
ously to the act of generation, and isonly then 
brought into union with the body. The soul 
of an infant frequently retires from ite frail 
habitation, and communicates with a priest in 
relation to its wants or wishes, One case of 
this kind I remember. Achild cried incessant- 
ly for several days, and to ascertain the cause 
of it, a doctor was called, He ascended the 
garret, and there had a conference with the 
child’s soul; and was informed that it. was 
displeased with the name it had received, and 
specified ahother. When this name was given 
to it, it became pacified, and has ever since 
been a quiet and promising child. They sup 
pose too, in extreme old age, that the soul de- 
parts from the body some time before death, 
When men attain to what is called second 
childhood, he is supposed to be in this condi- 
tion. They readily conceive of the separate 
existence of spirits, but do not know where 
they go, or what is their condition. They 
come originally from the earth, and they have 
ny expression for coming to life, except wo 
kuna mah, which is, literally, ‘he ie from the 
earth.” They have nothing, so far as I have 
been able to discover. like a belief in the trans- 
migration of souls. They seem to think that 
they go to God after death, but beyond this 
they have no consistent or rational notions. It 
is revelation alone that sheds light upon life 
and immortality, They have, as all rational 
beings in the world must have, a sense of right 
and wrong. It is not so discriminating as it 
may be in those who are brought up under the 
influence of Christianity, but it is sufficiently 
strong and clear to inake them feel the keen- 
est compunction for ceeds that are known, as 
they suppose, only te themselves, and the con- 
sequences of which they could not possibly 
dread. This discriminating sense of right and 
wrong (conscience,) they designate by a * little 
heart,’ which they say and acknowledge is a 
check upon the ‘ big heart ;’ and they frequent- 








things that they once thought the most grave 
}and sacred. 


‘ lnatural acuteness that harsh, even common 
a woman is called to this effice, she leaves her |" ne ; 


! if no other life than that ethereal one of melo- 


notions and fears which have been incorporated 
into their very being from childhood, were, or 
could be, entirely eradicated, they would with- 
out doubt, renounce all confidence in their 
religious practices; and their superstitions 
would readily yield to the influence of Christ- 
ian education. Some boys that we had under 
our care for two or three years, seem to have 
lost all regard for the superstitions notions of 
their countrymen—and they are not unfre- 
quently engaged in caricaturing and deriding 


The thought that all these su- 
perstitions will ultimately give place to the 
influence of Christianity, is a cheering ore to 
our hearts, and it encourages vs more than 
any thing else im the discharge of the arduous 
and trying work in which we are engaged. 
Those of them who have renounced the idola- 
try of the country for the peaceful religion of 
the Gospel, act and feel as though they had 
made an exchange which they could be in- 
duced to part with on no consideration; and J 
trust that they will continue to prize it mote 
and more as they become better acquainted 
with its purifying influence. 


Yours truly, &c. J. L. Wrison. 


PAGANINI, 

Mr Hemans, in giving an account of this 
eminent musician, remarks: 

‘] saw more of Paganini’s countenance last 
night, and was still more pleased with it than 
before ; the original mould in which it has been 
cast is of a decidedly fine and intellectual char- 
acter, though the features are so worn by the 
wasting fire which appears in his vital element. 
* ° * —— related te me a most 
interesting conversation he had held with Pa- 
ganini in @ private circle. The latter was de- 
scr.bing to him the sufferings (do you remem- 
a line of Byron’s, 

The starry Galileo with his woes?) 
by which he pays for his consummate excel- 
lence. He scarcely knows what sleep is, and 
his nerves are wrought to such almost preter- 


sounds are often torture to him; he is some- 
times unable to bear a whisper in his room, 
His passion for music he described as an all- 
absorbing, consuming one ; in fact, he looks as 


dy were circulating in his veins; but he added 
with a glow of triumph through deep sadness 
—‘ mais c’est un don du ciel.” 1 heard all tbis, 
which was no more than I fully imagined, with 
a still deepening conviction that it is the gift- 
ed, beyond all others—those whom the multi- 
tude believe to be rejoicing in their own fame, 
streng in their own resources—who have most 
need_of true hearts to rest upon and of hope in 
God to support them. 


LETTER FROM REV. MR BAIRD, 
Mr Baird writes to the Editors of the New 
York Observer, from Paris, Oct. 6th, announc- 


ing his safe arriva!. The material parts of the 


letter follow :— 

You are doubtles aware that the ships of the 
London line all sail vpon the principle of not 
furnishing wines, nor other liquors at the meals. 
In other words, those who wish to have such 
liquors, must either furnish themselves with 
them before they leave the port, or purchase 
them from the steward, You must not misun- 
derstand the latter part of this statement. 
There is no bar on board, and of course, there 
is no bar-room tippling, As a consequence of 
thie arrangement, the price of the passage in 
that line of packets hos been reduced from one |. 
hundred and forty to one hundred dollars. This 
is a real improvement, and a most just one. 
For why should those who do not drink them- 
selves, (and the number of such is now not 
small,) be called on to pay for what is drank by 
others. The arrangement of the proprietors 
of the London packets has been in operation 
more than a year, and the testimony vf Capt. 
Moore is that it has contributed every way to 
the comfort and happiness of both the officers of 
the ship and the passengers. I. operates like} 
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discrimination, and another, a short time sinc f 


They know nothing of the division of time |) 
into weeks, and of course, nothing of the Sab-/ — 
bath day, except what they have learned of] 
They ondoubtedly had some no-/ 
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Temperance principle. At least, | took notice 
that no‘ grog’ was given to the crew, unless 
once or twice in yery bad weather, and then 
with great moderation. Even this is onneces- 
sary and will doubtless be done away. The 
proprietors have found that upon the whole, 
they have suffered little or nothing from the 
reduction of the prices of the passage. Nor is 
this wonderful. The number of their passen- 
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ples. The result will be that the Liverpool 
_and Havre packets, as well as the steam ships, 
will be forced to come into the same meagures. 








If thou dost not desire much, a little will 
em to thee an abundance.— Democritus. 

. If thou shalt live according to the necessities 
of thy nature, thou shalt never be poor; but if 
whim and fancy determine thy wants, thou shalt 
never be rich.— Seneca. 

- Never spend against your inclination.—Dr. 















‘Never anticipate uncertain profits.— Old maz- 
‘Never purchase an article because it is cheap. 


e dying so terrible.—Charles V. 

iches are not comely for a niggard.—Son 
Sirach. 

é rich man is wise in his own conceit.— 


‘profit not in the day of wrath.— J0. 
»\A good name is rather to be chosen than 
expat riches. — 16. ; 

‘Riches certainly make themselves wings ; 
they fly away as an eagle toward heaven.— 
he 


Let not the rich man glory in his riches.— 
Jeremiah. 
riches increase, set not your heart upon 


or. 
Trust not in uncertain riches. — Paul. 


is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.—Jesus Christ. 
Poverty, brought on by indolence or extrava- 
gance, is a disgrace because a punishment. 


BS wid is not a virtue, though most of the 
ijuary examples of virtue have been 
The history of literature, science and philoso- 
phy, in all Christian countries, shows that more 
nius and worth had a poor parentage 


supposed. — : 
Poverty to a remarkable degree possesses the 
power of self-perpetuation. ‘The poverty of 


the poor is his destruction.’ 

None know the trials of poverty but those 
who have felt them. 

Distrust not the Lord when thou art poor.— 
Son of Sirach. 

There is that maketh himself poor, yet hath 
great riches.— Solomon. 

The only sinless being ever born on earth liv- 
ed and died in great poverty, being fed chiefly 
by the charity of a few poor women. 

A large portion of the church of God in every 
age has been composed of the poor. 

Real enjoyment in this world is not excluded 
from the cottage of the poor. ‘A dinner of{ 
herbs and love therewith (especially the love of 
God) is better than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with.’ 

Content is natural wealth.— Socrates. 

Having food and raiment let us be therewith 
content.—Paul. 

Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me 
with food convenient (suitable) for me; lest I 
be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the 
‘Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the 
name of my God in vain.—Agur the Son of 
Jakeh. 





THE BISHOP AND HIS BIRDS. 


A worthy bishop, who died lately at Ratis- 
bon, had for his arms two fieldfares, with the 
motto—‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing ?? This strange coat of arms had often 
excited attention, and many persons had wish- 
ed to know its origin, and it was generally re- 
ported that the bishop had chosen it for himself, 
and that it bore reference to some event in his 
early life. One day an intimate friend asked 
him its meaning, and the bishop replied by re- 
lating the follawing story :— 

Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy resided 
at a little village near Dillengen, on the banks 
of the Danube. His parents were very poor, 
and, almost as soon as the boy could walk, he 
was sent into the woods to pick up sticks for 
fuel. When he grew older, his father taught 
him to pick the juniper berries, and carry them 
to a neighboring distiller, who wanted them for 
making hollands. Day by day the poor boy 
went to his task, and on his road he passed by 
the open windows of the village school, where 
he saw the schoolmaster teaching a number of 
boys of about the same age as himself; He 
looked at these boys with feelings almost of 
envy, so earnestly did he long to be among 
them. He knew it was in vain to ask his fa- 
ther to send him to school, for he knew that his 
parents had no money to pay the schoolmaster ; 
and he often passed the whole day thinking, 
while he was gathering his juniper berries, 
what he could possibly do to please the school- 
master, in the hope of getting some lessons. 
One day, when he was walking sadly along, he 
saw two of the boys belonging to the school 
trying to set a bird-trap, and he asked one 
what it was for? The boy told him that the 
schoolmaster was very fond of fieldfares, and 
that they were setting the trap to catch some. 





a charm in putting to flight the noise, excite-} 
ment, and quarrels which occurred on the old ' 
plan, Indeed the captain of our ship stated t 
me repeatedly that nothing could induce hin 
to command a ship on the old principle. I ma) 
add, that though the London packets are not 
called ‘ Temperance ships,’ they are, I believe 
all sailed on what is nearly tantamount to the 


This delighted the poor boy, for he recollected 
that he had often seen a great number of these 
birds in the juniper wood, where they came to 
_eat the berries, and he had no doubt but he 
could catch some. 

The next day the little boy borrowed an old 


gers has been augmented. Many will prefer| int 
to go in ships which are sailed on such princi-| 1 





—He put them in the basket, and ty- 
an old handkerchief over it, he took them to the 
schoolmaster’s house. Just as he arrived at 
the door, he saw the two little boys who had 

setting the trap, and with some alarm 
he asked'them if they had caught any-birds. 
They answered in the negative; and the boy, 
Pe beating with joy, gained admittance 
into 







down his naked legs. ‘You are a very singu- 
lar boy! said he; ‘but if you will not take 
money, you must tell me what I can do for 
you; as I cannot accept your present without 
doing something for it in return.—Is there any- 
thing I can do for you ?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ said the boy, trembling with de- 
light; ‘ you can do for me what I should like 
better than ing else.’ 

‘What is that?’ asked the schoolmaster, 
smiling. 

‘Teach me to read,’ cried the boy, falling on 
his knees; ‘oh, dear, kind sir, teach me to 
read.’ 

The schoolmaster complied. The boy came 
to him in all his Jeisures hours, and learnt so 
rapidly that the schoolmaster recommended him 
to a nobleman who resided in the neighbor- 
hood. This gentleman, who was as noble in 
his mind as in his birth, patronized the poor 
boy, and sent him to school at Ratisbon. The 
boy profited by his opportunities, and when he 
rose, as he soon did to wealth and honors, he 
adopted two fieldfares as his arms.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ cried the bishop’s 
friend. 

‘I mean,’ returned the bishop with a smile, 
‘that the poor boy was MYSELF.’ 





EXTRACTS FROM LAVATER. 
‘Since the soul of man is the nearest ap- 
proach to the Diety, it was not proper that 
God should clothe that which most resembled 
himself, in dishonorable garments; but with a 
body befitting en immortal mind, and endued 
with a proper capability of motion. This is 
the.only body on @arth that stands erect, It is 
magnificent, superb, and formed according to 


midable. The coldness of its juices o¢casions 
it not to creep, nor their heat to fir. It does 
not necessarily swim, for want of density. Man 
eats not raw flesh, from the savageness of his 
nature, nor does he graze like the ox, But he 
is framed and adapted for the execution of his 
functions. To the wicked he is formidable ; 
mild and friendly to the good. By nature he 
walks the earth, swims by art, and flies in im- 
agination. He tills the earth, and enjoys its 
fruits. His compléxion is beautiful, his lips 
firm, his countenance 1s comely, and beard or- 
namental, By imitating his body, the Greeks 
have thought proper to honor their deities.’ 
‘Oh that I conld speak with sufficient force ! 
Oh, that I could find faith enough with my read- 
ers to convince them how frequently my soul 
seems exalted above itself, while I contemplate 
the unspeakably miraculous nature of the human 
body! Oh that all the languages of the earth 
would lend me words, that I might turn the 
thoughts of men, not only to the contemplation 
of others, but, by the aid of them, to the 
contemplation of themselyes.’....‘I cannot 
behold the smallest trait, without reading wis- 
dom and benevolence, or without waking, ag if 
from @ sweet dream, into rapturous and actual 
existence, and congratulating myself that I also 
am & man. 

‘In each, the smallest outline of the human 
body, and how much morc in the whole body, 
however old and ruinous the building may ap- 
pear, or be, how much is there contained of the 
study of God, the genius of God, the poetry of 
God! My trembling and agitated breast fre- 
quently pants after leisure to look into these 
revelations of God; pants to remember I am 
not pure enough, innocent enough, to shudder 
in his presence, internally to adore; pants at 
feeling I want words and signs to express my 
astonishment! O most incomprehensible, yet 
most revealed, what is it that veils the all. visi- 
ble from our eyes, that prevents us seeing the 
all-visihle in the a!l-yisible, others in ourselves, 
ourselves in others, and God in all 2’ 

‘Imagine to thyself the most translucent 
water, flowing over a surface on which grows 
beauteous flowers, whose bloom, though beneath, 
is seen through the pellucid waves; even so ir 
it.with the fair flower of the soul, planted in a 
beauteous body, through which its beauteous 
bloom is seen. The good formation of a youth- 
ful body is no other than the bloom of ripening 
virtue, and, as [may say, the presage of far 
higher perfection ; for, as before the rising of 
the sun the mountain-tops are gilded by his rays, 
enlivening the pleasing prospects, and promis- 
ing the full approach of day, so also the future 
maturity of an illustrious soul shines through 
the body, and is to the philosopher the pleas- 
ing sign of coming good.’—N. Y. Mirror. 





PRIVATE THOUGHTS. 


Heretofore I placed much of my religion in 
tenderness of heart, and grieving for sin, and 
penitential tears ; and less of it in the love of 
God, and studying his love and goodness, and 
in his joyful praises, than I now do. Then I 
was little sensible of the greatness and excel- 
lency of love and praise, though | coldly spake 
the same words in its commendation as I now 
do. And now | am less ;troubled for want of 
grief and tears, though I more value humilty, 
and refuse not needful humiliation, but my con- 
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of 
man, & lighter by contempts or 
applause, that I did long ago, 1 am often suspi. 
cious that this is not only from the increase of 
self-denial and humility, but partly from being 
glutted and surfeited with humar applause ; and 
all worldly things appear most vain and unsat- 
istactory, when we have tried them most. But 
as far as | can perceive, the knowledge of 
man’s nothingness, and God's transcendant 
greatners, with whom it is that I have most to 
do, and the sense of the brevity of haman things, 
and the nearness of etermty, are the principal 
causes of this effect, which some have imputed 
to self-conceitedness end moroseness 
I am more and more pleased with a solitary 
life; and though, in a way of self-denial, ] could 
submit to the most public life for the service of 
God, when he requires it, and would not be un. 
profitable that I might be private; yet I must 
confess it is much more pleasing to myself to 
be retired from the world and to have very lit- 
tle to do with men, and to converse with Gud 
and conscience and good books.— Barter. 





A, HINT TO DESPONDING MINISTERS. 

A certain minister. who had been very suc- 
cessful in his labors in the gospel vineyard, at 
length saw but very little fruit attending his 
ministrations. To be useless, he could not 
bear—his soul was bowed down under the dis- 
couraging prospects around him. Nothing on 
earth was so gloomy to him, as a spiritual dearth ; 
for he had been used to showers of reformation 
and mercy, and nothing else could satisfy his 
mind. Seeing no outpouring of the Spirit, no 
sinners converted under his preaching for some 
time, his soul was beset with desponding and 
melancholy fears. 

While thus exercised, he dreamed a gentle- 
man hired him to work for him, and the price 


nevtopnepaction,af_ip-tanet Aelinate..poetadn 21 Ni AeA AadoB stipulated... ~~” 
Its stature is not terrific; nor is ite strength for-| 98'"ing what employer would wave. 


about, he was informed he must go and ‘hain. 
mer a certain rock to pieces. ‘ That he replied, 
‘ will do no good ; for the rock is large and 
hard, I could never break it to pieces.’ ‘ That 
is nothing to you,’ said the gentleman, ‘ follow 
my direction, and I will pay you your wages,’ 

The laborer then went to work ; and though 
it appeared an endless, and therefore useless 
task, he labored with diligenco and patience 
for the sake of his wages. After awhile, con- 
trary to all his circulations, the mountainous 
rock broke into shivers. 

The minister saw that the dream contained 
instruction fer him; he felt the reproof, resum- 
ed courage, and was again blessed with seeing 
the rocky hearts of many of his hearers brok7n 
by the hammer of God’s word. 





THE SEPARATION. 
The followiug thrilling extract is from an address of 
Massillon, before an audience made up principally of 
members of the French court. 


I confine myself to you, my brethr -n, who ae 
here assembled. | speak not now of the rest of 
mankind ; I censider yon as“though you were 
the ouly inhabitants of the earth; and this is 
a thought which occupies and alarms me. I 
suppose this to be your Jast hour, and the end 
of the world; that the heavens ret your head 
are opening, Jesus Christ =ppearing in his glory 
in the midst uf thie Church, and that you are 
assembled here to meet him; and like trem- 
bling criminals, about to receive sentence, either 
of pardon or of eternal death; for it is to no 
purpose to flatter yourselves, you will all die 
such as you are this day; all these desires of s 
change which amuse you, will amuse you till 
you come to your death- bee ; it is the experince 
of all ages. All the change that yeu then 
find in. yourselves will, perhaps, be a longer ac- 
count to give up than you would now have; and 
you may almost decide from what you would be 
at the present moment, if ealled to judgment, 
what will be your condition when called out ef 
life. 

Now I ask you, and struck with tears, I ask 
the question, not separating 1m this matter my 
lot from yours, and placing myself in the samo 
disposition as I wish you to be in, | ask you then 
—if Jesus were to appear in this Church, in the 
midst of this assembly, the most august of any in 
the world, te judge us,to make the discrim- 
ination between the sheep and the goats, do you 
think the greatest number of us who are here 
would be placed on his tight hand? Du you 
think that there would be an equal number on 
each side? Do you think that thé number of 
ten righteous only, which the Lord could not 
find in five cities, would be found amongst us ? 
I ask you this question. Thou only, O God, 
knowest thine own! But if we know not who 
belong to him, we know at least that sinners do 
not belongto him. Now, who are oelievers ?— 
Tities and dignities are of no account; you will 
be stripped of them in the presence of Jesus 
Christ. Who are they ? Many sinners who would 
not be converts ; and still more who~.wish for 
it, and yet defer the time of their conversion ; 
many others who after their supposed conver- 
sion relapse into their former faults ; and lastly a 
great number who do not think they need any 
conversion; those are the reprobates. Retrench 
from this holy assembly those four sorts of sin- 
ners ; for at the great day they will be cut off 





science now looks at love and delight in God, 


from it; and now ye righteous, make your ap- 
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Where are you? 
rae}, goto the.right! Ye who are the wheat 
and belong to Jesus Christ, separate syoursel! 
from this chaff, which is appointed for burning 
Oh, Lord where aré thy people, snd who is left 
for thy possession! 


pearance. 





CHARITABLE AT DEATH. 


Perhaps you belong to these who triumph in | 
their own mind, over every charge of cupidity, 
by remembering that they have made arrange- | 
ments to be charitable at death. A life ot! 
benevolence, ending in a muonificent bequest, Is 
like a glorious sunset to a suminer’s day, but no 
posthimous charity can justify a life of avarice, 
or redeem. it from infamy. ‘To defer religion to 
your last hour, is guilt of the deepest die; can 
it.be innocent, then, todefer the practice of one 
of its most important relative duties, till the 
crisis arrives? . Were you to-direct that e 
splendid asylum should erise over your dust, ii 
would etill be the monument of a covetous 
man; and on its front might be written, as an 
appropriate inscription, ¢ The triumph of death 
over avarice.’ For he who withholds his hand 
from deeds of benevolence, til] his last hour, 
surrenders his property to death, rather than 
devote it to God. , 

Besides, you are acting in direct vppesition 
to-the settled arrangement of Providence 5 and 
to the most distinct intimations of the divine 
‘will, _ Your charity, as it is to be future, is 
made to depend on the most contingent circum: 
stances. ‘I had got, in all my life,’ says Bax- 
ter, ‘the just sum of a thonsand pounds, 
Having no child, | devoted it to charity. Be. 
fore my purpose was accomplished, the king 
caused the exchequer to be shut, and it was 
lost, which I mention to counsel any man that 
would do good, to do it speedily, and with all 
his might,’ But by making your charity te 
consist only in testamentiry bequests, you are 
calculating on the certainty and stability of that 
which has become the very emblem of change 
and uncertainty. 

What you are proposing to defer tll the 
period of your natural death, the Christian, if 
he acts in harmony with his profession, feels 
himself bound to do, when he dies unto sin: 
then, he devotes himself and his property unto 
God; and with this immense advantage .over 
you, that he will be his own executor ; that he 
will enjoy the godlike satisfaction of doing 
himself for God, what you will leave to be done 
by others. You profess to regard yourself on- 
ly as the steward of your property, and God as 
its supreme proprietor ; but, instead of employ- 
ing it for his glory, and rendering a periodical 
account of your stewardship, your covetousness 
makes it necessary that death should deprive 
you of your office, in order that the property 
you hold may not lie useless for ever. Your 
Lord admonishes you to make to yoursel! 
friends of the msmmon of unrighteousness, that 
when you fail, they may receive you into ever- | 
lasting hahitations; but, however welcome the 
arrival, and cheering the reception of the be-' 
neyolent Christian in heaven, it is evident that ' 
no such a greeting can be there awaiting you :| 
the only signs of joy your spirit will meet with, | 
will be occasioned by the liberation, of your 
property by the hand of death, and, as such, | 
they will wear the aspect of upbraiding and | 
reproach. And when your Lord shall come to | 
receive his own, with usury, instead of being 
able to refer te the —'t "ation of the talents | 

| u, that multiplica- | 

ce, for your tal- | 
ve emerged into | 
on yourself the | 
pr ie servant. You are re- 
versing that divine arrangement which would | 
have caused your death to be deprecated as a } 
loss, and you are voluntarily classing yourself | 
with the refuse of society, whose ‘eath is re- } 
garded as a gain; those who might have pray- | 
ed for your continuance on earth, as a benefit | 
to the Chorch, are, for that very reason, tempted | 
rather to desire your departure. Were your! 
conduct to be generally adopted, what loss | 
would the canse of Christ sustain by the death 
of half the Christian world 2? So completely is | 
that conduct at variance with the divine ar- | 
rangements, that such a bereavement, which | 
we cannot contemplate now without horror, | 
would, in such a case, become indispensable to 
the continuance of his cause upon earth.— | 
| 
\ 


Harris. 


For the Register and Observer. 
WHAT Is ‘ WORLDLY.’ 

Love not, says the beloved disciple, the | 
world neither the things in the world. But 
is not the world, this beauteous workmanship 
of God’s own hand, to be loved as a proof of 
his kindness? Must not the beauty of holi- 
Gcse also be loved even when manifested in the 
world ¢ 

Thus a difficuy arises in defining what is 
the world and what tie things of it. The 
apostle goes on to explain. Every thing in the 
world, says he, the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life, is not of the Fa- 
ther, but is of the world. Here then, is a defi- 
nition. That which merely gratifies the appe- 
tite or pleases the eye, or flatters our vanity, is 
of the world. Theatrical amusements most 
probably come under this class. They are 
mere amusements without the slightest benefit. 
No man’s taste is improxed by hearing the low 
wit of popular comedy nor his heart by the re- 
volting scenes of popular tragedy. Or suppos- 
ing that good plays have been written, they 
will benefit no man who hears them in the 
theatre. For no acting is such as to appear 
perfect to any man; yet every reader can pic- 
ture the scene described, perfectly to himself. 
The attention paid to the acting at the theatre 
must therefore prevent full attention being paid 
to the useful sentiments, if any be delivered. 
But who attends the theatre for the instruction 
to be derived from the play? Is it not gener- 
ally attended from far different motives? Do 
not some go there to find opportunity to in- 
dulge in the basest of passions? Do not oth- 
ers go to gratify a vitiated taste for trivial, low 
and even indecent wit? others to be pleased 
with tinsel show and frippery ? others to kill 
time and avoid reflection? others to make a 
show of carriages and clothing ? others to ap- 
pear high and fashionable? Who goes there 
that he may grow in grace and in the knowl- 


| year it would be. 


beli is fellow men }. 
e tof Is- loyment; he who believes that his ' 
peng et aceew s for eternity, will not patronize 


an institution which has rufned so mahy forev- 
er. What a thought is that of those who were 
called at Richmond from the Very midst of the 
things of the world to their last account! Can 
one who returns from the theatre late at night 
with distracted mind and wearied body engage 
willingly and fervently in his devotions before 
he sleeps? No performance should be under- 
taken without prayer, yet who will, ashe starts 
for the theatre breathe from his heart this pray- 
er? ‘O God, wilt thou bless the step which 
am now taking, as a means of my own sancti- 
fication —and of extending thy glory in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’ E:.N.F 





For the Register and Observer. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
To the Children who read the Register. 

You have enjoyed yourself mach, T suppose, 
during the Iast few weeks. It is but a litle 
while since Thanksgiving came, and you spent 
the day in happiness at your homes. After 
that came Christmas, and in the joy of your 
hearts you wished many ¢a merry Chrigtinas’ 
to your parents and friends, Before the pleas- 
ure of that day was gone from your minds, an- 
Ones joyful day overtook you, and to how many 
did you wish ‘a happy New Year. It was 
delightful to your friends to see sv much pleas- 
ure, and your parents’ hearts were filled with 
joy as they looked upon your cheerful counte- 
nances and heard your happy voices. And 
when théy retired at night to offer their eve- 
ning prayers, they earnestly prayed for you"that 
you might have many happy new years, If 
you could have looked into their hearts, you 
would have heen delighted and almost surpris- 
ed to see how deep an interest was felt there 
for you. And many of you, I hope, when you 
said your prayers that night, offered some peti- 
tions for those parents. You prayed that they 
might bave a happy year. Those prayers were 
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DEWEY’S CONTROVERSIAL DISCOURSES. 
We are glad such a work has appeared 
among us and from such a souree, It will ar- 
rest attention and awaken an interest that is’ 
needed and should not be suffered to subside. 
Some think we have had controversy enough, 
that its work is done, its day past. Perhaps, 
in this region, we have had sufficient in relation | 
to one subject—the Trinity. But it was the | 
smallest part of our calling to destioy this per- 
nicious error. Gross ideas prevail in every | 
relation and department of religion, _ How lit- 
tle is the character of God felt and understood? 
The thought of him affects most people but 
feebly and depresses multitudes. A vast mass 
of superstitious clouds and darkness are round 
about his throne, which must be driven away. 
His robes are murky with vengeance, Ilis 
voice is thunder. His eye flashes lightning. 
His feet are on the quaking mountains, He 
rides chiefly in the whirlwind and directs the | 





storm, The lingering shadows of Calvinism 
are yet on the hearts of many, very many 
among us. They must be removed, that these 
hearts may beat in fulness of joy and freedom. 
thrill all there is good within us. It would re- 
move every weight and break every chain. It 
would elevate what is low, soften what is hard, 





refine what is rode, warm what is cold and | 
strengthen what is weak, It would awaken in- 
to intense activity all our moral energies and | 
affections. It would be our triumphant —) 


It would clothe all 


in every trial and conflict. 





heard and will, [ trust, be answered, But how 
will they be answered? What is it which 
makes the year pass happily to a parent? Is 
is not the goodness of the children? There is 
no one way in which the Heavenly Parent 
blesses earthly parents more than by giving 
them good children. But He will not make 
you good, uniess you wish to be so yourselyes 
If then you prayed sincerely that your parents 
might be happy, how earnestly should you try 
by your behavior to make them so? You can 


form no better resolution at this season of the | 


year than this, that yoa will endeavor to make 
the whole year a happy one to your parents. 
And not only to your parents, but to your 
brothers and sisters. How fine an opportunity 
does the beginning of a New Year give for 


commencing a new course of conduct towards | 
Have you by unkindness, impatience | 


them. 
or fretfulness made a brother or sister unhappy? 
Then begin now to make him or her happy by 
kindness and affection. 
see brothers and sisters and friends on New 
Year’s day making their little presents to one 
another, But if New Year’s day is the only 
day in which you try to please each other, it 
becomes almost sad to see you happy then. 
But suppose that the whole year is passed, as 


well as the first day, in kindness,—how delight- | 
Every day becomes a New} 
Year’s day, full of happiness, and you are con- } 


ful then is it. 


tinually making the most acceptable present, a 


present which cannot be bought at any stare. | 


If every child, who passed a happy new year’s 
day, was determined to do every thing in his 
power to inake others happy, what a delightful 


see the older children kind to each other and 
showing kindness to their younger brothers and 
sisters. No violent words would be heard and 
no fault-finding, but all would be peace. 


And while you are trying to make your} 


homes happy, do not forget other homes. Re- 
member that all children are not so much bles- 
sed as you are, 
ing from cold and want of food. 
little chiid is there, who has no shoes or stock- 
ings to cover his aching feet, or warm mittens 
for his hands which are smarting with the cold. 


And when he goes into the house, he finds no | 
bright, cheerful fire, Sut must stoop down over | 
the few dark brands, the only wood in the | 


house. What can he do, whenthose are gone? 
What will he do the next morning ? 


gets up, he cannot go to the fire, for there is | 


no fire, but he must stand shivering with cold, 


It is very pleasing to. 


In every house you would | 


Think how many are suffer- | 
“ ; 
How many a) 


When he | 


with grace and greatnéss.. It would cause the | 
saddest sou; to sing for joy. Would people 
be anxious and discontented if they knew God? | 
| Would they be selfish and sensual? Would’ 
| they be severe and revengeful? Would they 
| be oppressive and avaricious? They could not| 
| be, 
/O righteous Father, says Jesus, the world hath 


This knowledge would regenerate them. 
{not known thee. But he adds, I have known | 
thee. And it was! 
| this knowledge that made him so gentie, so af- | 


Yes he did know him, 


| fectionate, so simple, so pure, so sublime, 80 | 
patient in suffering, so tender in friendship, su! 
| And be- | 
fore people can become, mm any good degree, 
like Christ, they m ft attain unto the same | 
knowledge, a 


strong in duty, so Godlikejin death, 


llere hhen is a great work for us 


to do. We must labor incessantly ‘o diffuse, : 
through the community, better and higher con- 
ceptions in regard to God’s character, goodness | 
and providence, There is yet among us a large 
must be | 


amount of traditionary error that 


burnt up. 


Then the subject of the atonement must | 
be thoroughly discussed. Pernicious impres- 
sions yet abound in relation to it, Our” 
_ people have rejected the more gross ideas ‘hat, 


have been connected with it, but they have not | 
yet gained any that afforded them satisfaction. | 
Awtul, mysterious clouds are” hanging and | 

The cross inspires not | 
The blood that stained | 
it, instead of being viewed as the strongest and 


‘floating about Calvary, 
confidence, but awe. 


most affecting expression and pledge of heav- | 


en’s mercy, is looked upon as holding some | 


dread connexion with its wrath, And shat | 


event which, infinitely more than any other in | 
the world’s history, ought to imbue the soul | 
with courage, trust, hope and power, does not 
/a little to enfeeble and depress the minds of | 
| vast multitudes. Is there nothing then for Us | 
‘todo? There is much and let us be about it.| 
This doctrine, the offspring of a barbarous age, | 
\in all its unhappy influences, must be met, re- | 
| sisted and put down, It is a poisonous plant | 


‘in the Lord’s Garden, It sheds a blight on all | 
| 


till his mother can give him a few pieces of | those beautiful ones, which have been nurtured | 


bread for his poor breakfast, and then he will 
run out to find elsewhere the comfort. which 


him, children ? 
stockings or mittens ? 


your spending money to buy some wood? 
Think how happy the little fellow would be to 
find, when he goes home this night, a bright, 
blazing fire. ‘* Where did the wood come from, 
mother ?’ some kind children bought it, she 
wonld say. ‘Oh, how I shall love those chil- 
dren.” Then the mother would show him a 
pair of mittens and shoes, and how his eyes 
would glisten. If you could only see him, 
children, it would perhaps be the happiest mo- 
ment you ever knew, for nothing gives us 
more pleasure than acts of kindness to others. 
How pleased your Heavenly Father would be 
to sec you thus doing good to his children. 
Do you wish to know what He and Jesus would 
say to you? Read from the 94th to the 41st 
verse of the axv. chapter of Matthew, 

But perbaps you will say that you do not 
know of any such children, Inquire of your 
friends. If there are no children, perhaps 
there are others whom you can agsist. On the 
afternoon of Christmas day, an aged woman, 
before night had set in, though it was nearly 
night in her dark room, raked up the few coals 
on her hearth and went to bed, because her 
wood was burnt up, What an acceptable 
Christmas present to her, a load of wood from 
some kind children would have been. 

If you will inquire, you will be able to find 
some persons whom you can help, and perhaps 
very near your own home. It may be some 
sick man or some destitute old woman, to 
whom you ean carry food -occasionally during 
the coming year, If you find such, be kind 





edge of the Lord? Who goes there with a 
heart-felt desire to extend the kingdom of 
God ? 

The theatre is manifestly a thing of the 
world and the followers of Jesus should no 
more be seen there, than ata cockpit or the gam- 
bler’s den. He who feels himself as the mere 
steward of God, will not expend his money for 
such an object ; he who believes that for every 
hour men mist give an account up to God, 
will waste none of those hours in such an em- 





and gentle when you give them your presents, 
Many a poor person’s feelings have been woun- 
ded, by the unkind manner in’ which things 
have been given. 

In these two ways, by being good ard kind 
at home and by being kind abroad, you can 
spend a very happy year yourselves, and make 
it happy to others; and at its close if you live 
to see it, you will thank your Heavenly Father 
for Permitting you to enjoy so much true hap- 
piness. H. HH. J. 


he cannot find at home, Can you not help! 
| sublime 
Can you not get him a pair of}. 
And could not several} ~ a 
of you unite together, and contribute a little of } light on the divine countenance and presses 


| by holy hands and, refreshed by heaven's purest | 
idews. It throws its thick shadows over that | 
, divinely-bailt temple, of which Jesus | 
is the chief corner stone. It quenches the | 
| with fearful weight on thousands of gentle | 
spirits. 

We might mention several other subjects 
that demand patient and thorough discussion. 


But enough has been said to show that our 


i 
' 
| 


Is it not evi- | 
dent on every side that there is little real in- 
terest in religion. 


work is far from being finished, 


There 1s much in religious 
things—but not in religion, as the all important 
concern—as the only source of our trae and 
highest welfare—as the only agency, influence, 


power thatcan develope, enrich, exalt and bless 
our nature. We fear that it receives little 
deep, sincere homage—nothing better thap 
traditional, formal respect, Why is this? It 
is because religion is not yet presented to the 
minds of men in that light, reality, attitude and 
simple majesty, which would take captive their 
thoughts, faculties and affections. It must be 
brought into harmony with the intellectual ad- 
vancement, the moral expansion and the search- 
ing, philosophical spirit of the times. 
then nothing mere for us to do? 


Is there 
Men are 
ever disposed to imagine their warfare is en- 
ded and to throw down their weapons. But 
the warfare against sin and error never ends 
And when suspended, for a short time, the ru- 
lers of darkness inake visible advances, The 
terrific bands are seen mustering with renewed 
confidence. Calvinism we think prostrate and 
powerless. So it appears. But let uncompro- 
mising opposition cease, it will soon rise and 
advance, its brows bound with thunder And 
its dark waters will again overflow the green 
pastures and fill the sunny valleys of salvation, 
Let us be up and doing while the day lasts, 
We commend this volume of discourses tu our 








The thought of God, if joot end definite, would } 


| which to pour its full stream. 


| spirit of unbelief. One penitent emotion can 


We shall hereafter ex- 
amine it more particularly. 


friends and readers. 
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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, FOR JANUARY. 

Article I. Cudworth’s Intellectual System.’ 

Cudworth has much traditional, indefinite 

reverence. But we suspect few among us have 
any precise ideas of his labors and merits. 
‘Many will be obliged to this writer for the 
clear and comprehensive view he presents of 
the great work. That he was a man of very 
superior powers and vast acquirements admits 
of no question. But whether his learned efforts 
have done or can do much good may be ques- 
tionable. We do not think highly of demon- 
strations of the existence of God. If his ex- 
istence be not demonstrated in the heart, argu- 
mentS addressed to the understanding, will 
have little effect. Our intellectual connexion 
with him is feeble. Wecan form hardly any 
conceptions of his intellectual attributes. We 
can by searching form only the most dim appre- 
hensions. Intellectually we are not made after 
his image—cannot have communion with him. 
He dwells not in the reasoning faculties, but 
the holy and benevolent affections. The soul 
is his temple. Ratiocination cannot touch 
even the robes of the Divinity. .The man, in 
whose character the moral sentiments are cold 
and feeble, is necessarily almost an atheist. It 
is the pure in heart, not the enlightened in 
mind, that see God. The warm, strong, high 
heart cries out for the living God—and will find 
him. It will seek out the living ocean into 
The pure, be- 
nevolent affections, when quickened and un- 
folded, will rise and go to their father, and rest 
in his bosom. 

It is only through spiritual regeneration that 
Atheism can be cured. It is prophets and not 
philosophers, that can arrest its progress. A 
Bunyan appealing powerfully to the devout 
sensibilities, can effect more than all learning. 
It is spirit and fire that can drive out the evil 


do more to lead a man to God, than the most 


man. This demonstration will do more, ef- 

fectually to emancipate the world, than a mul- 

titude of treatises on the rights of man. It is 

the prejudice against labor, that enchains the 

souls of our race. So long as it exists, the 

greater portion must be servile—for the greater 

portion everywhere must work. It is vain to 

hope that political revolutions and constitutions 

can confer freedom. The source of all bondage. 
is moral—is in the soul. The corner stone of 
the cruel, degrading structure is in the minds of 
its victim. Let nations become morally eman- 
cipated and every instrument and agent of tyr- 
anny will be swept away like straws or 
ocean’s tides. It should, therefore, be the busi- 
ness of the friends of freedom to diffuse correct 
and generous sentiments. The truth alone can 
make free. We have little faith in politicians 
and chieftains. The Christian moralist must 
do the work. Among the deep rooted prejudi- 
ces that help to enslave man, that against labor 
is the most effective and prevalent. He that 
feels, in the least, degraded because he must 
labor, cannot be a free man. He that cannot 
stand, with his hard hands, burnt face and every 
day clothes, unabashed, in the presence of earth’s 
highest, cannot be a free man. 

Let us show to the world, a nation of far- 
mers and mechanics, refined, enlightened, 
clothed with intellectual and moral beauty and 
dignity, and we have done more than has yet 
been done, to free and regenerate it. We 
should send abroad a flood of lofty, mighty im- 
pulses, that could not be resisted. Babylon 
would fall before it. But to do this, all our 
people must be educated, far more highly than 
they have yet been. This must be effected by 
our common schools. They therefore, must be 
vastly improved. Massachusetts must take 
the lead in this business. She owes it to the 
country. We have much to say and shall re- 
sume the subject at another time. We com- 
mend the Journal to all interested—and who 
are not? We give the prospectus. 


* The great object of the work will be the improvement 
of Common Schools, and other means of Popular Educa- 
tion. It is also intended to make it a depository of the 





profound intellectual system. The simple are 
thus mightier than the wise in breaking 
down strong holds, and advancing the glory of | 
God. The statement contained in the follow- | 
ing passage may a little surprise esome of our 
readers. It says nothing, however, strange to 
those acquainted with the writings of antiqui- 
ty. 


The author examines it at length, and proves that the 
Pagan deities were never considered as so many uncrea- 
ted, self-existent gods ; but were descended from one 
who alone was self-existent. Such was the system of 
Hesiod, and of the Gnostic Valentinian. The Manicheans 
came the nearest to Polytheism ; for they maintained 
there were two principles, one good, and the other evil. 
But it is doubtfal if that was their belief; for Zoroaster, 
the inventor of the system, and the Persian theologians, 
who followed him, believed ovly in one eternal, self-exis- 
tent Being. Even the early Chiistians did not charge 
the Heathen with the belief of many uncreated and in- 
dependent gods. Excepting the one Supreme God, all 
the pagan deities may be reduced to the following classes ; 
souls of dead men ; the powers and objects of nature per- 
sonified ; demons, that is, superior created beings, called 
devilsand angels in Christian phraseology ; thoughts and 
feelings personified, e. g. faith, hope, wisdoni, >; and 
the several names given to the one God, as he was con- 
ceived of ingvarious relations. Thus, they believed in — 

l 


| gods, but only in one Supreme God, who was the head of a 


things. Sometimes they called their deities eternal ; 
but they likewise called matter eternal, though not un- 
created ; for they with the other Platonists, supposed 
God was eternally creative, aod therefore matter was 
eternally created. They did not ascribe the same honors 
to the created as to the self-existent God. 

Senta ; the opponents of Christianity, Celsus, Porphy- 
ry, Hierocles, Julian, and others, were all Monotheists. 
Their belief in one God was not a notion conjured up for 
the occasion ; for Zoroaster and Orpheus, two of the 
most strenuous defenders of Polytheism, assert the exis- 
tence of one Supreme Infinite God. The following is 
from Orpheus, and is undoubtedly genuine ; for it is quot- 
ed in a work written before Christ. 

‘ The high-thundering Jove is both the first and last; 
Jove is both the head and middle of all things ; all things 
were made out of Jupiter; Jove is both a man and an 
immortal maid; Jove is the profundity of the earth and 
starry heaven; Jove is the breath of all things; Jove is 


the force of the untamable fire; Jove is the bottom of the. 


sea; Jove is sun, moon, and stars; Jove is both the 
original and king of all things. There is one power and 
one God, and one great ruler over all.’ 

But Orpheus was no Pantheist; for in the celebrated 
riddle, in the Orphic Poems, the World-Maker asks 
Night, * How ean all things be one, and yet each havea 
distinct being?’ He said God passes through and iuti- 
mately pervades all things. He expressed himself strong- 
ly on this point, as the Bible does, which says God ¢ is all 
in all,’ * quickens all things,” and ‘in him we live, and 
move, and have our being.’ But the author declares this 
is a ‘ ticklish point,’ so we will hasten from it, to hie con- 
clusion, that the ‘ Greekish Pagans acknowledge one 
(Rey and all comprehending Deity,—one that was 
all.’ 


We quote a passage from Cudworth relating 
to the evils and imperfections that prevail in 


this life. 


* But they, who, because ju'lgment is not presently exe- 
cuted upon the ungodly, blame the management of things 
as faulty, and Providence as defective, are like such 
spectators of a dramatic poem, as when wicked or injuri- 
ous persons are brought upon the stage, fur a while swag- 
gering and triamphing, impatiently cry out against the 
dramatist, and presently condemn the plot; Whereas, if 
they would expect the winding up of things, and stay till 
the last close, they should then see them come off with 
shame and sufficient punishment. The evolution of the 
world, as Plotinus calls it, is alethesteron potema, a 

“eer-puett ;—and we mere histrionical actors upon the 
stage, who, notwithstanding, insert something of our own 
into the poem too : but God Almighty is that skilful dra- 
matist, who always connecteth that of ours, which went 
before, with what of his follcws after, in good, coherent 
sense, and will at last make it appear, that a thread of 
exact justice did run through all, and that rewards and 
punishments are measured out in geometrical proportion. 

‘Lastly. It isin itself fit, that there should be some- 
where a doubtfnl and cloudy state of things, for the bet- 
ter exercise of virtue and faith. For, as there could have 
been no Hercules, had there not been monsters to subdue; 
so, were there no such difficulties to encounter with, no 
puzzles and entanglements of things, no temptations and 
trials to assault ux, virtue would grow languid, and that 
excellent grace of faith want due occasion and objects to 
exercise itself upon. Here have we therefore such a state 
of things, and this world is, as it were, a stage erected 
for the more difficult part of virtue to act upon, and wheer 
we are to live by faith and not by sight; that faith, which 
is ‘ the aubstance of things to be hoped for, and the evi- 
dence of things not seen; a belief in the goodness, power, 
and wisdom of God, when all things are dark and cloudy 
round about us. ‘ The just shal! live by his faith.’ 


Artick I]. Common School Journul, 

None can doubt, we think; that our schools 
need, and are susceptible of great improvement. 
By their means we see no cause why all our 
children may not receivea more thorough edu- 
cation, in all directly useful acquirements, than 
is now gained by the greater portion of those, 
that gmduate at our colleges. Our people 
must be far better educated than they are. It 
is one part of our mission to take from labor its 
stigma, to elevate it to its true dignity, to unite 
it with those qualities that adorn and elevate 
our nature, to show that a laborer may, in the 
highest and best sense of the term, be a gentle- 


Laws of the Commonwealth in relation to Schools, and of 
the Reports, Proceedings, &c., of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education. As the documents of that Board will have 
a general interest, on | ought to be widely diffused, and 
permanently preserved. 

* The Paper will explain, and, as far as possible, en- 
force upon all parents, guardians, teachers, and school- 
officers, their respective duties towards the rising genera- 
tion. It will also address to children and youth all intel- 
ligible motives to obey the laws of physieal health, to cul- 
tivate ‘ good behavior,’ to strengthen the intellectual facul- 
ties, and enrich them with knowledge; and to advance 
moral and religious sentiments into ascendency and control 
over animal and selfish propensities. 

‘The Paper will be kept aloof from partisanship in 
politics, cll sictattanion in religion; vindicating, and 
commending to practice, only the great and fundamental 
truths of civil and social obligation, of moral and religious 
duty. 

“It will not be so much the object of the work to dis- 
cover, as to diffuse knowledge. In this age and country, 
te difficulty is not so much that but few things on the 
subject of education are known, as it is that but few per- 
sons know them. Many parents and teachers, not at all 
deficient in good sense, and abounding in good feelings 
and good purposes, fail only from want - information 
how to expand and cherish the infantile and juvenile 


mind; and hence they ruin chikiren through love unguided 
by wisdom. It should therefore be the first effort of all 
friends of education to make that which is now known to 


any, as far as possible, known to all. The proposed 
Paper is designed to be the instrument of accomplishing 
such an object.’ 


The article remarks, 


To give all necessary information to all who may be 
concerned in the results of public instruction,—and who 
is not more or less concerned in them !— the Common 
School Journal is provided, and for one dollara year 
may be obtained wherever the mail reaches. For whose 
profit it was estahlished, and what it proposes to teach, 
the prospectus clearly expresses. It ought to be found in 
every house, and on every school-mastet’s desk. 

Ifevery head of a family cannot pay a dollar a year for 
the Schoo! Journal, in every school district there must be 
some One person, man or woman,—some friend of good 
learning, father or bachelor, matron or maid, who has a 
dollar to spend for the public good. Now we know of no 
tracts that could be distributed, so useful as the Common 
School Journal might be; none that are so good for the 
use of edifying; none that teach parents so well what to 
do for their children; none that teach the wise so well 
what is good for ‘ the ignorant, and for them that are out 
of the way;’ none that teach the teacher so well what to 
do for himself, and those entrusted to him; none that 
teach the young better to cherish their higher nature, and 
make themselves ‘ vessels of honor,’ good citizens, good 
Christians, and fellow-workers with God; none that ex- 
plain to the people so well the wisdom of the laws, and 
their obligations to the state, which provides the means 
of knowledge for all; none that so. strikingly enforce upon 
all good citizens the duty to maintain and exalt a good 
institution by the liberal support of it. 


Article III. Southey’: Life of Cowper. 

Alas, poor Cowper! When will he be suffer- 
ed to rest in peace? Little did the meek man 
dream, that his sufferings would be searched 
out to gratify a vulgar curiosity, or to confirm a 
sectarian charge. And nothing more strongly 
attests the baseness of religious bigotry, than 
the attempts that have been made to drag this 
smitten man into the ranks of party. To it 
no place is sacred. The recesses of every 
sanctuary are invaded. It seizes on the secrets 
of the mad-house. It will do what would 
make devils blush—were they not black. And 
while doing these foul things, it imagines, it is 
serving Christ. What delusion! The refined 
Jesus need such aids! Have we yet got be- 
yond the grossest barbarism? There is little 
reason to suppose that his religious views were 
the cause of his malady. It was inherent— 
the result of the mingling of the elements in 
his constitution. But then it cannot well be 
doubted, these views accelerated and aggravated 
the tendency. How could it be otherwise ? 
They are enough to make the most happily 
tempered insane. Or rather not to be insane, 
under such horrible convictions, is itself a kind 
of insanity. The person that believes them, to 
be reasonable, ought to be deranged. “How can 
he help becoming insane, who believes he may 
be decreed to eternal damnation, or that his 
children are born under the curse and wrath of 
heaven, or that the justice of God could be ap- 
peased only by the blood of his son, the sharer 
of his throne and Divinity? What we wonder 
at, is, that Calvinism has not filled the world 
with insanity. No system was ever better de- 
vised to effect such consequences. There is 
disappointment, trial and suffering enough here 
to try the firmest intellect—but when we exalt 
stern, unrelenting, unpitying vengeance and 
majesty over the universe and human frailties 
and destinies, what shall. sustain it? The 








ee, 
weight of a black, wailing, weeping eternity 
is resting upon and must crush it, Such a 
prospect must blight every flower, that blooms 
along the rugged paths of mortality, embitter 
every fountain of existence, turn to discord eve- 
ry sound of nature, roughen the elements, clothe 
the heavens with black dnd the universe with 
fierce enmity. How tender minds, women, 
mothers can embrace such doctrines and escape 
insanity, we know not. But the truth is, in 
most cases, they are not believed. The af- 
fections and instincts of our nature are too 
mighty for them, How strange that the moth- 
er, while looking with rapture on the face of 
her sweet child, can imagine she is a Calvinist. 
Still she repeats her creed and supposes she is 
» very orthodox. And so she is, for she is true 
to those impulses and inspirations that come 
from above. It is with the heart man believes 
—and thanks be to God, he sends few Calvin- 
istic hearts into the world. Ifhe did we should 
soon desire to be out of it, and take our friends 
with us. Do what you will with us, but leave 
us our Father in heaven. Leave this last ref 
uge to the afflicted and suffering—remove not 
this only support from an innumerable multi- 
tude of throbbing, bleeding hearts. Does the 
zealot know what he is about, when pressing. 
the acceptance of his iron God on the sensitive 
and affectionate, on sisters, children, parents ? 
Let him forbear—if there is one drop of com- 
passion in his frame. Hé is kindling up un- 
quenchable fires in their bosoms. 

As*the writer of this article suggests, it is 
marveljous to see with what conrplacency the 
Calvinistic reasoner consigns millions to hell, 
on the strength of an inference. He will doom 
half the race to endless woe on the point of a 
sylogism. He apparently hears not the wail- 
ings of the damned amid the whispers of self 
gratulation. He leaks with admiration on his 
work. He seems to consider it a very valora 
ous affair. And truly it is. It has a kind of 
savage sublimity about it that much impresses 
us. A thorough Calvinistic logician is made 
of brave materials. He is a hero after his sort. 
He is worthy to be crowned with garlands dip- 
ped in Stygian pools. If he can only make his 
chain complete, he cares not if it embraces a 
bottomless pit, and rests on a burning throne, 
Let his triumph over every finer and better 
feeling of our nature be honored as it deserves. 
And this is Christianity! The religion of him 
who wept over the coming calamities of Jeru- 
salem—of John, whose existence was but one 
emotion of profound tenderness—of Paul who 
could not administer a mild rebuke, without 
blotting it with tears! It is not Christianity, 
Not a breath from the spirit of Christ, has ever 
wandered near it. It is impious to confound 
them fora moment. The kingdom of heaven 
is not in a hard head, but a gentle, pure heart. 
The passage we give, is true, and will be read 
with interest. 


Cowper's religious mind never mixed, flowed 
into, and harmonized with his intellect. His mind 
did not, certainly for any great tengit of time in 
succession, preserve that repose and assurance of 
spirit, whieh is denoted by the term fellowship, or 
cominunion with God,—an idea and expression em- 
inently Christian. According to the system he had 
adopted, the attributes of the Deity were too awful, 
and his own nature too vile to allow of the state of 
mind we have alluded to. When his religious sen- 
timents had been excited, and his religious wants 
had been made known to himecif, he met with and 
adopted a system which appes:s wonderfully ill. 
suited to his nature. He adopted that idea of God, 
which had been formed by other minds, minds of a 
coarser fabric, and of harder features than his own. 
A dogmatizer, like Calvin, whose lot was cast in an 
age of revolution, whom the corruptions of a domi- 
nant church had biassed against everything that sa- 
+ vored of the old way, was hardly the proper person 
F to frame a system for such. a sensititive, imagina- 

tive, tender spirit as Cowper’s. No where, as far 
as we know, can a more painfully and impressive i]- 
lustration be found of the principle, which is begin- 
ning in our times to be widely felt and acknow!l- 
edged, that individual minds must form their own 
idea of God; that the affections can no more be 
tortured into uniformity of sentiment, than the 
speculative intellect into-uniformity of belief; that 
there are diversities of operations, although one 
and the same spirit; that there are peculiarities of 
constitution, of endowment, of temperament, which 
require special adaptations of system. To attempt 
to introduce Calvin’s image of God into the mind 
of Cowper, could only be followed by eternal war, 
contrariety, and confusion. This is, indeed, only 
our theory of his case. It would not, probably, 
have been allowed by himself; for he never once 
appears to have distrusted his system. His re- 
proaches were all loaded on kis poor, innocent self. 
But we have the facts, at feast,a large number of 
thuse facts, of his singuler case before us; and ecy- 
ery reader must form for himself some theory to ac- 
count for the melancholy result. And in many re- 
spects, any one is ipa better condition, than him- 
self could possibly have been, to fairly explain the. 
condition of his mood. The difference between 
him and his friend Newton is striking in this re. 
spect, and may serve to illustrate his case. Newton, 
it scems, took up his religion Jate in life. He had 
probably never possessed much tendemess and vus- 
ceptibility of heart; and what he bad originally 
was, doubtless, not increased by his peculiar mode 
of life. When he obtained religisus impressions, 
they probably came through the dead rather than 
the feelings ; and the har logic of Calvinism suited 
the man, who had been toughened by the pulls and 
tugs of a worldly experience like his. Heaven and 
hell, salvation and damnation, were obstructions to 
be dealt with, after certain fashion in logie-fence. 
So the order of the categories was preserved, and 
the justness of the reasoning was vindicated, no 
matter how many suuls were involved in perdition 
by the ratiscination. A spirit, so constituted as 
Cowper's, was never designed for such rough work. 
Go wher his intellect would, his heart was sure to 
follow. Not a thought possessed his mind, nor an 
image rose to his fancy, that it did not awake a cor- 
responding affection in the heart. A system, like 
Calvanism, seems to be suited only to a person in 
whom the intellectual principle prevails over the af, 
fections, who can take pleasure in dealing vith ab- 
stract propositions, that involve the eterna misery 
of thousands of sentinent beings, and who has not 
sensibility to suffer in corresponding lwrror. Not 
that such a person is hard-hearted ;, it iy not neces- 
sary to suppose that; but he is stil} plewsed that he 
‘ has made out his case formally, according to scien- 
tific rales, and reached the conclusion ; and never 
realizes how horrible that conclusion may be. It is 
upon the same principle, that the great general 
watches the result of a certain movemert in battle, 
which he has ordered. If it succeed, he, smiles 
complacently, or exclaims triumphantly, axd_ prides 
himself upon his skilful combinationy: While an- 
other person standing by, a mere tor, would 
shudder at the blood so lavishly nied, to effect. 
the object. o 
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FRANKLIN EVANG*LICAL ASSOCIATION. 
This Associatiop will mee! at the house of 
Rev. Mr Rogers in Bernargston, on Monday, 
January, 13tk, PPLE 
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| writer jn the vjews, which 4 long experience in 


and haying exposed some of the objections 


| principle ef Emulation, 
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THE MOTIVES TO BE ADDRESSED TO THE a 
STRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 

We extract with pleasure the fullowing pas- 
ange from an excellent letter in a late number 
of * The Common School Journal.’ The topic 
jis of grest moment and certainly not without 
ite difficulty. Buf we believe, that all reflect. 
ting parents and teachers will coneue with the 


the office of instruction has s gzested, 

Haying remaik:d, that the motives, which 
twenty years ego were almost unanimously ad- 
dressed for the management and instruction of 
children, ‘and which, adds the writer, ‘] fear are 
sill addressed in many schools and even fam- 
ilies’ aye prigcipally she three following: 

1. Fear of psin; 

2. Fear of shame ; 


3. Emulation ; 


against the two former, he thus speaks of the 


‘ Itmust be admitted that it is a most power. 
{nl gotive, perhaps the most powerful that can 
be put in action, But it sacrifices the higher 
powers te the lower—the moral to the intellec- 
anal, And hereia is its condemnation, The 
object of the teacher ought not to be to make 
as good scholars as possible, by any means 
whatsoever; but to elevate the being as high. 
If the scholar is made at the 





ly as possible 
expense of the mar, an abgolate injury, an iD 
calculable injury is inflicted. The teacher, 
capable of sacrificing the moral character of 
his pupil to his appearance at an exhibition *or 
his triumph at an annual examination, is totally 
anwerthy of his office. 

E-‘nufation, when exercised among compan 
ions and equals, alawst necessarily excites the 
worst passions, envy, jealousy, hatred, qwatice. 
{ say almost, because { believe that there are a 
few ao noble in their natures, go raised abore 
ali selfishness, that they are able ta see the 
prize for which they have been long strivings | 
with all poss.ble ef rts, borne away by « rival, | 
with ao other feclugs than gratification at his} 
success, and resignaten to their own disap- | 
pointment, Bart few, very few. | 
have never known but one; and he, though a 











these are 
aan of admirable talents and character, was 50 | 
different, in many other respects, fram common 
persons, that he passed with many for insine. | 
i might, therefore, without departing from the 
truth, leave out the qualifying expression, and | 
say, that emulation, as it usually operates, CX | 
cites the worst passions of the human heart. 
| speok advisedly on this point. I have | 
watched its operation for twenty five years | 
with great artention; Jatterly, with the most; 
st and solemn desire of reaching the 
truth. J have felt that this principle, if wrong, ) 
was doing unmeasured, infinite harm. J have | 
therefore examined the question as one that | 
affected something higher than the mere life of 
a man,—bis character, 1 began many years 
ago, in my first essays in teaching, with appeal. 
ing to emulation in every instance, as an incite- | 
nent to good conduct and a stimulus to exer- 
tion in every form in which exertion could be 
required. And [ confess [ found it able to ac- | 
complish what it seemed to premise, To be at 
the head of a class can never be an object of ' 
indifference to a child of talent, if that is he'd | 
out as the greatest work. Srill less—to be at | 
the heed of a school. To gain a medal, when} 
only one or a very few are given, and where | 
tae number of competitors is great, may be 
made to assume to the eye of a child an impor. | 
tance greater than any other object for which he | 
can live. 

1 was first awokened to the evil of emulation 
by being obliged to bestow five medals in a! 

class of seventy-five, after a year’s exertion in| 
their studies. J remember that I hada shudder, 

when it was ficest made known to me that 1 
ehould have this to de. [ already anticipated | 
how difficult it would be to do it. 1 felt that I) 
should not e able to estimate the exertions | 
that would be made. { could at best judge by 

the effect, a rough and unjust mode of judging, | 
always. I soon saw the influence of the an- | 
nouncememt of these prizes, upon the competi- 
tors. I saw the free, manly, generous bearing | 
of the boys towards each other which had sub- | 
sisted while they were under the kindly influ. | 
ence of reasonable motives, giving place to | 
jealousy and suspicion, to an inordinate desire | 
to elevate themselves and to depreciate their | 
fellows, 

There were two amongst the number so far | 
in advance of the rest by their natural endow- | 
ments and by discipline, that they partook of | 
these feelings in a less degree; but even they | 
showed therm towards each other. I could not | 
but watch the effect upon one of the number, a 
boy of fine natural gifts and a generous suscep- | 
tible nature, but who had always been unfavor- 
ably placed, and was poorly furnished for the | 
struggle. Week after week I saw the resolute 
exertions he made, without suspecting how ter- 
ribly severe they were. More than once | was 
se much surprised at his performances that I 
unintentionally suspected him of having receiv- 
ed assistanee, and even visited his father’s 
house to see if I could ascertain from whom. 
Byt I found ali there so inferior to him in 


every respect, that I saw at_onee e«< bke could 
have got no aid at home. Week after week I 


saw him growing pale and thin, and perceived 
his quiet, gentle temper, under the influence of 
this nervous excitement, becoming disturbed, 
impatient, and fretful. His exertions were 
crowned with suecess. He was the third, if I 
remember rightly, of the fortunate five! ! But 
nothing, not even this hard-bought glorious 
success, could bring back the color to his cheek, 
or the hounding spirit of boyhood to his heart. 


earnest 


‘any thing rather than imbue the mind with the 


_ We must however make an exception in favor 





In a few months, I have forgotten how many, 
we fellowed him to his grave. 

There was nothing remarkable in the case of 
the fourth. He was one of those rough natures 
that seem to be little affected by things about 
them. 

The fifth was the younger of two brothers, 
who had. been placed,—by that cruel practice, 
when there are two, differing in age and still 
more in capacity, and brought together by that 
very difference of capacity which should have 
Separated, them, a practice absolutely wicked, 
when there is to be any competition,—in the 
same class. The younger, as is very common 
iD such cases, was far superior in ability, but of 
a perfectly kind and generous character. He 
made no considerable exertion; he seemed un- 
willing to outscrip his brother. He could hard- 
ly help it; the slightest effort carried him 
through what his brother labored at in vain. 
There was no exultation when he gained the 





medal; he seemed rather to be possessed by a 
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melancholy sympathy for his disappointed 
brother. But the countenance of that elder 
brother fell. His feeling was, for ever, chang- 
ed towards the noble little fellow, who, almost 
in spite of himself, had beeri declared victor, 
and towards me who had been, most unwilling- 
ly, the umpire. I often meet him; but never 
from that day, and it is almost twenty years 
ago, have I received a cordial greeting. The 
injustice of that day has been a blight upon 
his best feelings. For it was signal injustice, 
—he had made every possible effort and had 
failed, while his brother had made none, and 
had been successful. G. B. E. 


FURNESS’S FAMILY PRAYERS. 
We are not inclined, in general, to think 
very highly of devotional books. They are 
usually extremely frigid and lifeless—and do 


spirit of prayer. Most of them ‘are mere col- 
lections of the accustomed phraseology on such 
occasion, uninformed with life and energy. 


of the one now before us. The prayers, we 
find here, are beautiful, impressive, affecting. 
They are pervaded by a tender, trustful, confid- 
ing, devout spirit. They were composed while 
the heart’s fires were burning. We read them 
with great satisfaction. They are not made, 
but are effusions of the soul in its happiest, ho- 
lice, highe.t moments. Perhaps a little more 
simplicity of expression oceasionally would 
have been better. And a few passages are a 
little too didactic. Praying should never be- 
come preaching. It should be the direct, pre- 
cise expression of deep and ardent feelings. 
Those who have listened to the author’s public 
performances, will be eager to obtain this vol- 
ume. Their high expectations will not be dis- 
appointed. 


BOSTON ALMANAC. 
This is a very useful little thing. It con- 
tains a great variety and abundance of local 
and other information whieh all need, but can- 
not so easily obtain. We would not willingly | 
be without its assistance. And alt who, will) 
look into it for a moment will come to the | 
same conclusion. Its cost is little, and it is | 
worth at least Aalf its weight im silver. It 
contains also a map of the city, which can es-| 
sentially aid those, who are appalled in view of 
the difficulties, te make their way in safety 
through our crooked and complicated streets. 


It is published by S. N. Dickinson. 
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| lions of copies ;—in 30 or 40 years ten times more than 





Our remarks become so extended in conex- | 
| modate, notwithstanding the duties of missionaries are | 


{ 


ion with the three articles noticed, that we are 
obliged to defer the others. It will be observ- 
ter’s name are not appended. We are inform- 
ed it was an accidental omission. They are 


R.C. W. 


SPINOZA. 
We assure ‘Impartial Observers’ that we 


trust they have done no more than justice to 


our candor and love of truth. The passages 


} The Socigty has a station on the West Coast of Africa 


ed that tothe 7th article the initials of the wri- ! so exceedingly unhealthy, that the missionaries, on an 


contributed annually the sum referred to, but, 
about an equal sum from their Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation. 


NOTICE. 
To the late Subscribers for the Christian Monitor. 


A copy of the two past numbers of this | paper 
has been sent to the late subseribers for the 
Christian Monitor, with the hope that they may 
be willing to receive the Christian Register in 
its stead. Some have already requested that it 
be regularly forwarded. As a large proportion 
of them, however, have as yet made no return, 
the publisher has concluded to send a copy, for 
the present, to those who reside out of the city, 
respectfully requesting those who do not wish 
to subscribe, to return a capy at once, by mail, 
with the name on it, or to give infoxmation at 
the post office that it is not wanted. 


REiGious societi£s oF BaLE.—A European cor- 
respondent of the New York Obseryer, (G. De F.) gives 
many interesting statements and facts, as to the state of 
morals and religion in the different countries of continen- 
tal Europe, His last letter ig dated Montauban, Oct. 
18th. He speaks of the religious Societies of Bale. 
Among these is the Missionary institute. It was found- 
ed in 1814, Its chief purpose was to send missionaries 
into the interior of Russia; —though its operations were 
not confined to that country, : 

The circumstances which gave rise to the society are 
thus stated :— 
etteats atin si hears 
the Russiar army, sever~tniaus sien of Bale, moved with 
strong compassion for these children. OF tw Baws, coe 
were still pagans or plunged in the grossest ignorance, 
conceived the plan of sendiag wissionari¢s into the remote 
provinces of Russia. 

The directorship of this society was confided to Christ- 
ian Gottleib Blumhardt, a name, probably familiar to 
most of our readers. The sogiety is believed to have 
beee eminently successful in its effurts to do good. 

Death of, Blumhardt.—This devoted servant of God, 
died at Bale, on the 19th Dec. 1839, aged fifty nine 
years. His numerous labors, we are told, enfeebled his 
health. In the month of December, he was seized witha 
dangerous disease. ‘ Seeing his end approach, he exhort- 
ed his friends to continue in the faith, consoled them re- 
specting his departure, and expressed the sweet coovic- 
tion that he sheyld have a work of love to do still in 
heaven.’ 

Society of the friends of Israel.—This is one of the 
many societies fur the conversion of the Jews, who have 
labored apparently almust in vain. 

Bible Society.—The Bible Society of Bale, is one of 
the earliest formed after that of London. Some interest- 
ing statistical accounts were. given at the last anniversary, 
by which it appears, that from the time of the Reforma- 
tion, about 300 years, the number of Bibles printed was 
only about fwo millions, while since the establisment of 
Bible Societies there have been published twenty mil- 


in 300 years. 





Missionary Society of Bale.—It appears by a report 
of the duings of this suciety, that more candidates for | 
missions offer themselves, than the Lustitute can accom- | 


laborious and dangerous. 


, average, do not live more than two years. This station 


| will probably be abandoned. The society maintains sev- } 
} era} stations in the East, Indies, where it labors in concert 
) with the English missionaries. 


; 


: sao att, 


} FOREIGN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 
A Society with this name has been recently formed in 


New-York. It is the successor, or rather it is an en- 


| larged and broader form, of the * French Committee’ 


they have directed our attention to shall be iN-., an association established in that city some time previ- 


serted when we have room. But our columns 
this week are already filled. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Associations Auxiliary to the A. U. A. have 
recently been formed in the following places. 

North Bridgewater, Mr Charles B. Crocker, 
Agent. 

Kennebunk, Me., T. Lord Esq. Agent. 

Saco, Me., H. B. Thacher Esq. Agent. 

Portland, Me., Mr Thomas Chadwick and 
Mr Rufus Cushman, Agents. 

Lancaster, Mass., Dr. Henry Lincoln, Agent. 

Louisville, Ky., Rev. J. F. Clarke, Agent. 

East Cambridge, Mass., L. M. Stone, Agent. 

Brookfield, Rev. Seth Alden, Agent. 

Milton, Moses Gragg Esq. Agent. 

A strong interest in the objects of the parent 
Association has been manifested in the above 
places: and in several of them liberal conwri- 
butions have been made to its funds, particu- 
larly in Kennebunk, as will be seen by the 
following letter to the Treasurer. 

Kennebunk, Dec. 31, 1839. 

Dear Sir,—I enclose one hundred eighty-one 
dollars for the A. U. Association from the First 
Parish in this town. The money was contrib- 
uted as follows. 

Mrs Dolly Smith, life membership, 
Kennebunk Sunday School Society, (La- 
dies,) life membership for Rev. Edward 


$30 


H. Edes, 30 
Mrs Sarah C. Lord, life membership, 30 
Ivory Lord Esq. ‘life membership, 30 
Daniel Sewall Esq. towards life member- 

ship, 6 
Mrs Rachel Low towarde "#- =---s¥ea~ 

ship, 6 
George Lord Esq. towards life member- 

ship, 6 
43 one dollar subscribers, 43 

$181 


Respectfully your ob’t servant, 
Epwarp H. Epes. 
Henry Rice Esq. Treasurer A. U. A. 
The following note was addressed to the 
Gen. Sec’y of the A. U. A. 
Providence, Dec. 31, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—I enclose 150 dollars, contributed 
by members of the two Unitarian Societies in 
this city, to aid the General Agency of the A. 
U. A. They have now redeemed their prom- 
ise of sending you this annual sum for five suc- 
cessive years. And whether they are able to 
renew it or not, they hope it will be received as 
expressing their fervent interest in a good 
work. 
With great regard, yours, 
E. B. Hatt. 


The Executive Committee of the A. U. A. 
would express their thanks to the members. of 
the above societies in Providence for the very 
liberal aid they have afforded the Association 
(an example worthy of imitation) the last five 
years, and the assurance that such aid has done 
much to advance the cause of truth and right- 
eousness. 

The societies in Providence have not only 


‘ously, for the purpgse of inquiry and effort for the 
| improvement of the religious condition of France. The 
| Evangelical society takes a wider view, and embraces 


} not only France but all Catholic countries, and propo- 
| ses, even, to extend its effortsto Protestant Europe. 
, The Society has a corresponding Secretary and Geueral 
,; Agent, (E. N. Kirk) who has commenced a series of 
| essaysin the New York Observer, for the purpose of 
| awakening attention to the subject. 

As the plan of this society is one of no small magni- 
| tude, it may be agreeable to the readers of the Register 
to hecome more fu'iy acquainted with the motives for their 
associating and the circumstances which give them in- 


, Couragement of success. It is proposed for this purpose, 


| to give a condensed view of the remarks of the Agent, in 
| his essays. 


After speaking ofthe importance and progress of be- 
| nevolent efforts, he says : 


| There may be here and there an.extravagant undertak- 
ing ; this or that post may have. to be abandoned ; but 
| we Lelieve that in the aggregate. there will be decided 

and immense gain by arousing the attention of the church 
) to contemplate the entire world in all the diversity of its 

melancholy condition and in all the variety of its obetruc- 
| tions to the progress of truth. ‘There are lands where 
/ science and civilization have displayed alike their pow- 
er and their feebleness. They have exalted man to the 
highest position of temporal well-being. And yet they 
have but woven a splendid shroud to cover the dead, they 
| are the whitened and ornamented sepulchres which con- 
| ceal the moral putrefaction from the superficial observer. 

The spiritual and social condition of these people is 
afflicting to him who receives the testimony of God. These 
lands have long been blighted by the combined or separ- 
ate energies of the papacy, infidelity, and soul-less, life- 
less Protestantism. 

Again he says. 

The fact that amid all the great institutions which are 
the glory of our day, there stands forth in appropriate 
prominence, none for the distinct and®peculiar work of 
evangelizing the 250,000,000 of the Greek and papal 
churches, and of reviving the dying embers in the bee 
mal and nominal Protestant a ot Europe 


. ti he eee of fects oll 
ache Ore. ‘tue church. ha who has so nobly felt and 
labored for the Pagat) world, has the same compassions, 
the same hand of charity ready to be enlisted in behalf of 
these interesting people. Surely there can be but one 
sentiment on the importance of a revival of true religion 
in Germany, in Piedmont, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
and among the one and a half million descendants of the 
Haguenots in France. The im nce of securing in 
France a convic:ion of the errors of the re‘igion, and 
of raising up in that nation a pure, active and efficient 
church, can admit of no doubt. 


In assigning the reasons for the neglect of effort, for 
these countries, he proceeds to say ; 

It is not that there is no compassion for the deluded 
victims of the Papacy, no estimate of the value of France 
and Germany if the one shall become evangelized and 
the other quickened into spiritual life ; no it is, we be- 
lieve, sheer discouragement, doubt, perhaps unbelief. 


; 


A hope of the revival of ‘ the expiring spirit of piety,’ 
ia the Protestant churches of Germany, Piedmont, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Holland, and among the descendants of 
the Huguenots of France, may not, he thought, strike 
the christian Philanthropist as very startling or unrea- 
sonable.’ 


* Bat Jet him pass (continues he) from this to another 
field of vision ; let him imagine the breath of the Almighty 
Spirit passing over the moral regions which the Simeom 

Romanism has blasted and wearied into utter sterility ; 
let him see the gospel establishing its simple institu- 
tions and unfolding its beneficent energies in Paris 
and Rome ; let him think of the splendid cathedral of 
those t cities resounding with the eloquence of men 
taught of the Spirit of God, and tle word of God thee 
running, glorified in the freedom of its course ; and if he 
knows Paris and Rome, and only knows them as they 
were twenty years ago ; he will say, thisis fancy’s 
dream. Sy: et ‘ 

The obstacles shall. be fairly admitted in the next ap- 
peal. And the encouragements shall, Jacob-like, sup- 
plant them. Your attention will be recalled to some 
facts of commanding interest. 


The present Crisis of the Missionary Enterprise.— 
Under this head we find the following notice in the 
New York Observer of the 4th inst. 


On Sabbath evening nest, Jan. 5th Rev. George B. 
Cheever is expetied to preach in Allen St. Church a 
discourse on the following sabject, viz. The present ex- 
citing crisis andint ta of the missionary en- 
terpise in the Oriental world,as they may be gathered from 
A cot son of the course of God’s prophetic and provi- 
dential dispensations in the world’s past history, with 
the evolving sigs of the times, as gow witnessed by trav- 
ellers in the East, 


EA: 


—— 
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Died in Lynn, Elizabeth, wife of Winthrop Newhall, |” 


a member of the Society of Friends, 66.. 

In the decease of this excellent woman the bereaved 
husband has lost a most amiable companion and afféc- 
tionate wife—the solace and support of his dechning years, 
leaving a blank in his remaining days never to 
plied; while the numerous family connections will mourn 
the absence of a mother and friend, on whom they leaned 
with the most ardent affection through all the vicissitudes 
of life—who, in sickness and in health, has been to them 
the kindest of parents, the warmest of friends, and the 
ready adviser when counsel and aid were most required. 

ae a cate of a meek and lowly al she has sig- 
nally adorned ion, by an exemplary deportment, 
wird of imitation by all aioe to live the life of a 
christian, and to be found worthy in the end to enter into 
that rest‘ een for the righteous from the foundation 
of the world. . 

Bright spirit rest, thy earthly task is done ! 

Lo, saints and an hail thy glorious flight; 

While Ghrist the Savior, God’s beloved Son, 

Prepares thy mansion in the realms of light. 


—. - tee 





The subject of the following Obituary notice was a 
daughter of the late Mr. John Pierce of Dorchester, who 
died six years since at upwards of ninety one. It is a 
circumstance worthy of notice, that this is the first death 
in bis family of ten children, the youngest of whom is 
fifty vears of age.- 

miet At Dorchester, on the Bist ult., Mrs Pope, relict 
f Mr Frederick Pope, and daughter of the late venera- 
Vie John Pierce, both of that town, deceased, 63 years, 
+ months. She possessed a mild and pleasant disposition, 
» well informed mind, and a sanctified heart :. with that 
iwumility and patience, that meek and quiet spirit which 
) re approved in the sight of God, and which rendered her 
»xample graceful and instructive in the view of her numer- 
, us relatives and friends. She had brought up to adult 
; ge, a family of ten children, not only with maternal care 
; nd guidance bot in the nurture and admonition of the 
j ord. Her last sickness was lingering, but she bore it 
with calm submission to the Sovereign Dis und in 
the full exercise of Christian faith and hope, expired with 
the closing year, to commence the happy new computa- 
tion of eternity. 

An aged friend, who had known and highly esteemed 
her in the various and trying scenes of her life, aed wit- 
nessed her state of mind near the mortal termination, pays 
this humble tribute to her memory. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
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City Government.—Our new city government was 
organized, according to the usual forms, on the 6th 
inst. The address of the Mayor was able and satis- 
factory. 


City Expenses and Schools of Boston.—In the able 
address of the Mayor, before the City Council, we 
find the following paragraph, respecting the City 
Expenses and the public schools. 


The annual current expenses of the city—exclud- 
ing, of course, those for widening the streets and 
all objects of a permanent character, and excluding 
also the payments on account of the principal or in- 
terest of the city debt—amount to about $425,000. 
This is about the amount of what may properly 
enough be called the annual household expenses of 
the city, in the various departments of the public 
service. Of this amount, more than $100,000, or 
nearly one quarter part of the whole annual current 
expenditure of the city, is devoted to the public 
schools, and this exclusive entirely of the purchase 
of lands and erection of buildings. And thisamount 
too, is about one fifth of the whole tax assessed, for 
the present fipaneial year. This fact must certain- 
ty be a source, 4 only of consclation, but of just 
and honest pride, to every citizen of the communi- 
ty, whether the tax he pays be large or small—that 
one fifth of every dollar that he does pay, is appro- 
priated to the education of his own children, or his 
neighbors’, or both. This expenditure for schools 
is contributed amongst fifteen of the first class, con- 
taining between five and six thousand pupils, and 
ninety-one primary schools, containing as many 
more—making in the whole about eleven thousand 
pupils. 


Shipwreck.—The fuveral of eight persons, from the 
wreck of the brig Pocahontas, took place in Newburyport, 
on Monday 30th ult. The Herak! states, that the meet- 
house was filled with an immense concourse of people, not 
less probably than 2500 in number. The coffins were 
placed in the broad aisle, an] an American ensign thrown 
over each. After the close of the exercises at the church, 
a procession of several hundred citizens formed, notwith- 
standing the severe cold of the day, and proceeded with 
the bodies to the grave, while all the bells in the town 
were tolled, and the flags were displayed at the half mast. 


It is stated in the Providence Journal, that a bill has 
unanimously passed the Senate of Texas, and it is said 
will undoubtedly pass the House of Representative, impo- 
sing a tax of one thousand dollars npon every person en- 
gaged in selling ardent spirits in quantities less than one 
quart. There are two hotels at Austin, the new Capi- 
ta! City—both of them are conducted on temperance prin- 
ciples, having no bar and furnishing no intoxicating 
liquors, 


From Europe.—English papers to Dec. 7th have 
been received at New-York. The substance of the news 
we here give is obtained from the Journal of Commerce. 


The intentions of the British government in relation to 
China, had not been known, ant 

speculation, One part of Capt. Elliot’s proceedings had 
not been confirmed and a bill drawn by him on the gov- 
ernment for £20,000 had not been accepted. + 


War has broken out afresh in Afvica, between Abdel- 
Kader and the French, under circumstances fitted to give 
the latter much uneasiness. Large reinforcements were 
being sent from France with the utmost despatch. 


A marriage is spoken of between the Duke of Nemours 
and the Duchess of Leuchtenberg, the sister of the son-in- 
law of the Emperor of Russia. 


Russia.—The latest advices from Russia, go to show 


sup- | 


were yeta subject of 


ed to ? cw it. Mr Wise said, he: would |. 
‘tae Ua ed an to-morrow. Mr Adams trusted the 
gentleman from Virginia woukd be satisfied with the de- 
monstration already given of the feeling of the House on 
the sabject, and that no encroachment on the rights of the 
House would be again attempted. Mr Wise would not 
be satisfied, he said, as long as these petitions were 7e- 
ceived. The House had no jurisdiction over the subject. 
The Standing Committees were thie day armounced. 
It is stated in some of the papers that the appointments 
were made with very praiseworthy mpastiabity. 
Senate-—Tuesday 80th, the day was principally occu- 
pied by the presentation of memorials aud petitions, and 
tbe introduction of bills and resolutions. 
The bill to amend the act for the punishment of certain 
crimes against the United States, was taken up in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and, after some explanation from Mr 
| Wall, was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
The biil to establish a board of commissioners to hear 
and adjudge claims against the United States, was taken 
up in the committee of the whole, and, afier some few ob- 
servations from Messrs Hubbard and Tappan, it was 
made the order of the day fur Wednesday, Jan. Ist. 
On motion of Mr King, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of Executive businese, and, after a short 
_ session, adjourned to meet on Friday next. 


In the House.—The proceedings consisted almost en- 
tirely of propositions, suggestions, and votes concerning 
the reception of abolition petitions; the House steadily 
refusing to suspend the rules for tle parpose of permitting 
any proposition of that nature to be received. — 

The House adjourned over to Friday next. 

Senate.—Friday, Jan. 3d, agreeably (o notice given on 
Tuesday last; Mr Calhoun asked leave, and introduced a 
bill to cede the public lands to the States in which they 
are respectively situated. The bill was read by its title, 
and, om motion of Mr Calhoun, referred to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. ‘ 

rne introduction of this hill led to a very coenpst war 
of words between Mr Calhoun and Mr Clay. Mr Clay 
objected to the reference of this bill to the Committee on 
Public Lands, and proceeded to say, ‘he would be glad 
if any Senator would inform him whethes the Administra- 
tion is in favor of, or against this measure, or stands neu- 
tral and uncommitted. This inquiry he should not make 
if the recent relations between the Senator who introduced 
this bill and the head of the Administration continued to 
exist ;’ referring to the rumors of a recent reconciliation 
between Mr Calhbonn and President Van Buren, and im- 
plying that Mr C*s bill had some connexion with the re- 
ported adjustment of the former differences existing be- 
tween these two individuals. 

Mr Calhoun, in his reply was very severely personal on 
Mr Clay. And Mr Clay, in his answer was equally se- 
vere. After the heat of debate bad passed, Mr Cal- 
hoan read :— 


‘I do not know what induced the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to get up a discussion on this bill, and at this time. 
What his motives are for all this, he can best tell; but I 
feel these personal invectives as extremely unpleasant, and 
I would not introduce them. But when they are intro- 
duced, it is requisite that I should protect myself.’ 

To which Mr Clay answered, ‘ does not the Senator 
feel that he himself brings his political character into de- 
bate? I simply made the inquiry (and I put it to Sena- 
tors to say if such was the fact) to know whether this 
great measure, which involves in all about a thousand 
millions of the public lands—whether this measure had the 
sanction of the Administration or vot. I did it in no way 
for the purpose of offence; and, by the way, I referred to 
a rumor which is afloat of new relations, public and polit- 
ical, with the head of the Administration, and, stated that 
I wonld not have made the inquiry but for that fact. 
And is it not right, in regard to a great measure, toknow 
whether or fot it has the support of the Administration?’ 


House.—On Friday, a grossly personal contest arose 
between Mr Bynam and Mr Jennifer—and Mr Bynum and 
Mr Stanley. 

It is much to be desired, that the business of Congress 
should proceed in a manner more becoming the Represen- 
tatives of a great and professedly Christian nation. The 
floor of Congress is not the place, and the time of Con- 
gress cannot be afforded, fur the settlement of personal 
quarrels. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


Senate.—Thursday, Jan. 21, the choice of Chaplain 
was assigned for Friday. Communications from the 
Treasurer and Secretary of the Commonwealth were re- 
ceived, with statements of the expenses of their respective 
Departments. They were read and sent to the House. 

In concurrence with the House, fifteen hundred copies 
of the proposed amendments to the Constitution, were or- 
dered to be printed. 

House.—On motion of Mr Greele, of Boston, it was 
unanimously ordered, that a committee be appointed to | 
present the thanks of the House to the Rev. Dr Codman, 
for the able and eloquent discourse delivered before the 
Governor and the legislature on election day. 

Messrs Lincoln of Worcester, Stickney of Lyan, and 
Webb of Salem, were appointed a Committee to prepare 
rules and orders for the legislation of the House. 

Several motions were submitied, and among them, one 
by Mr Allen of Northfield, that a committee be appointed 
to consider the expediency of repealing the License law of 
1838, and of re-enacting all the provisions and prehies- 
tions in force, before the passage of that act. 

The House adjourned at half past twelve. 


} 
| 
Senate.—Friday 3d, Rev. Daniel M. Lord, was chosen } 
Chaplain of the Senate. ! 








House.—On motion of Mr Thayer, an order was ey 
ted, that be a committee to be joined, to consider the 
expediency of repealing the law passed April 21st, 1838, 
whereby all laws relating to small pox were repealed. 

At half past eleven o’clock, agreeably to adjournment, ; 
the House proceeded to ballot for a Chaplain. ' 

There being no choice at the first ballot, it was order- . 
ed that the two candidates having the highest number of 4 
votes, viz: Rev. Joy H. Fairchild, and Rev. Benjamin 
Whittemore, be requested to officiate as Chaplains alter- 
nately. 





Sergeant-at-Arms, and Benjamin Stevens, Esq., was 
unanimously elected. 


2 that preparntigne iy caspire—and 4 eepemenis in Senate.—Suturday 4th, a report was submitted respee- 
“Peicreborg inehet'war is inevitable. This way be so |‘"*"*~<~eenéendlnaniats, ; 








bat public opinion in many parts of Europe, has under- 
gone an immense change within the last quarter of a cen- 


Several remonstrances respecting certain votes for Sen- . 
ators and Governors were received and disposed of. 


tury. Power is now lod in the middling classes. HM R . 4 sae 
This is especially the case in France and in ‘England— napaiaaniic essere received from individu- 
and the great mass of the people are opposed to war. als in several towns against certain votes tor Governor, 


et ee et 
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CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, on Monday 30th, Mr Buchanan present- 


ed a memorial from Philadelphia, praying for a reduc- 
tion of the rate of postage, so that the maximum rate for 
a single letter shall not exceed ten cents. 


In the House, a discussion took place on the subject of 


abolition petitions. Mr Wise objected to their recep- 
tion. 

Mr Bell proposed to offer a Resolution for the refer- 
ence of all petitions on the subject of the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without debate. 


Mr Wise objected, because it involved the reception of 
the petitions. He gave notice that he should go against 


the reception of any petition or paper on the subject. 


Mr Adams said, only one class of petitions would go to 
Those were 
petitions against internal slave trade, and against the ad- 
mission of any new slave State; and for the abolition of 
slavery in the Territories, which would belong to other 
Committees. But he had no objection to the reference of 


the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


the subject to any Committees, constituted in any manner 
that the Speaker, with bis views of the subject, would ap- 
point, no matter how strong they might be in favor of the 
Southern doctrines on this subject. He had no doubt that 
a report on the subject would be highly satisfactory to the 
Southern side of the House. He wished only that the 
House would receive and treat respectfully these petitions. 
Mr Bell, finding, he said, that his proposition was object- 


Senate.—Monday, 6th, several remonstrances, against 
returns of votes for Governor, §c., were again received | 
and ‘disposed of. 

An order from the House, appointing Messrs Loring of | 
Hingham, Russell of Plymouth, Parrott, of Boston, Jones 
of Falmouth, and Lewis of Barnstable, with such as the 
Scnate may join, ‘to take into consideration and report — 
upon the expediency of instructing our Senators and re- | 
questing our Representatives in Congress to oppose the 
passage of a bill introduced into the Senate of the United 
States, Dec. 27, 1839, fur repealing the act laying a duty 
upon imported salt, granting a bounty upon pickled fish ! 
exported, and allowing bounty to vessels employed in the ; 
fisheries’ was adopted in concurrence, and Messrs Spsague, 
Hooper, Jane, and Marston were joined. | 

Ordered, in concurrence, that Messrs Qui and Par- 
ker, of the Senate, and Lincoln, Webb and Stickney, of 
the House, be 2 committee to prepare rules and orders for 
the two 

The following gentlemen were pppointed to constitute 
the committee on elections:—Messrs Parsons of Boston, | 
Webb of Salem, Spaulding of Carlisle, Juy of Nantucket, | 
Stone of Roxbury, Fearing of Hingham, and Williams of 
| West Springfield. : 

Senate.—Tuesday, Jan 7th, the principal business ot ' 
the day was the discussing of the subject of disputed votes 
for Governor and Senators. 

In the House.—The consideration of the different ca- 
ses of contested elections of members of the House, occu- 
pied the House most of the day. 
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At 12 o’lock the Huuse proceeded to the choice of a - 


| "“NOOMS FOR THE WEST. . . 
Hillsboro’, Quiney, Chicago, Il. Bnrlisgton, lowa Tér- - 
ritory, and other pjaces‘in the West, may be left atthe 
Office of tne Gens Sver’y of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 184 Washington Street, and they. will. be im- 
mediately forwarded. 

a 
WEST'S MAGNIFICENT PICTURE; . 
‘CHRISE REJECT 2 
8 NOW ON VIEW for chang age 9 ey ae 
ding Galler ¥;’ Seheol street, : . > tr 
P.M. daily. On Sanday in the evening, from 5 tilko 
o’clock, dba 
Mr West refused ten-thousand-guineas fer thin chef 
@euvre of his il, just before its -completion,. and be 
cchedaheatigeniteead more than that sum by its exhibition 
in London alone, and his grandson hae now the satisfuc~- 
tion of being the of this sublime work. Mr 
Weet has been induced to liave Season. Tickets for the 
accommodation of those. who wish, by repeated visits, _ 


I te all the grandeur of the design, . 
trates of the color tly ond moral . 





coloring, masterly drawing, 

beauty, which it contains. _ : 

Admission 25 cents. Children lif price. _ Season~ 
Ticket, One Dollar. Pamphlet 12,1-2 cents. 

OG The Picture has an excellent Tight, and the room 
is well, warmed. 4. jil 

TANDARD ENGLISH WORKS, for or pri- 

vate Libraries—for sale by. Cc, Cc. e & JAS. ° 

BROWN, 112 Washington street— 


Alison’s aw the French Reroldtion, 7 vols 8vo-. 

Lord Bacon’s Works, by Bazil Montague, 17:wols . 

Burnet’s History of his own Time, 6 vols 

smasat i ag with a Memoir pf his. Life by H. Alford, 
vo 

Coleridge’s Literary Remains, 4 vols 

Crawfurd’s Embassy, 4 vols . 

Milman’s edition of Gibbon’s Roman Empire, I2-vole- 

Asia Minor, by Charles Fellows, 80... 

Hooker’s Works, 4 vols 

‘Boswell’s Life of ohnson, W.vols - 


Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 8ro ae 

Bucke on car jes, Harmonies and Sublimities of Na--. 
ture, 5 vo 

Fuller’ Church History of Britain, 3 vole * 

ee 2 ‘Aotiquikies of the British Churches. Sv 

Broug m’s Paley’s Nataral , 2vole .. 

Neal’s Hist the Puritans, 3 vo 

Beveridges Works, with a Memoir of the Author, by T? 

- Horne, 9 vols calf 
Chillingworth’s Works, 3 vols 


Burnet’s Prose Writers, 3 vols 
Memvirs of Duchess D’Abrantes, 2 vols *- 
Burton’s Cromwellian Diary, 4 vols 
Hones’ Popular Works and Everlasting Calendar., 4 vols” 
Robertson’s Works, with Life by Rev. R. Lyman 6 wols 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 8vo ., 
Goethe’s Faust, translated into English Proce, .by A. 
Hayward : 
Characteristics of Goethe, translated by Mrs.Austia. 
Milner’s Poems, 2 vols 
Sir W. Gell’s Rome and its vicinity, 2 vols - 
Todd’s edition of Milton, 6 vols 
Pope’s Works, and Life by W. Roscoe, 10 vols |. 
&e &c &e vik 
URNESS’ FAMILY PRAYERS.—Fawmily Prayers « 
hy W. H. Furness. A further supply this day . re- - 
ceived by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington. 
Street. jan it 


EW TRACTS.—Tract 149, The Atovement, by E. . 
S. Ganvet. 150. Thoughts for the New Year, on 
the Duty of Improvement, by H. Ware Jr. just published 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington a. ; 
jan ' 


ERIODICALS FOR 1840.—The subscribers re- 
ceive subscriptions for, and furnish regularly, near- 
ly all the popular Periodicals published in the United 
dunes—-nteg which are, The North American Review,,.. 
$5; The New-York Review $5; The Boston Quarter- 
lv Review$5; The ints of the four English Reviews, 
€8; Reprints of Blackwood, Bentley and Metropolitan 
Magazine, $5each; The Ladies’ Companion, $3; La- 
dy’s Book $5; Knickerbocker, $5; Gentleman's Mag- - 
azine, $3; Democratic Review, $5; Merchapt’s Maga- 
zine, $5; Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, | 
60 pages large octavo, $3; Christian Examiner, $4— 
and numerous other popniar Reviews and ines. 
Orders for any of the above, enclosing the amount of 
subscription, will be punctually attended to. 
WILLIAM CROSBY § CO. | 
118 Washington sreet. 











jan. 11. 


ECOGNITION AND REUNION OF FRIENDS 

in the Future Life of the Good.—Contents: Contem- 
plation of Linmortality—Home of the Blessed—Recogni- 
tion of Friends in Heaven—The Character unchanged by 
Death—Permanency of the Future State. 

‘This book should be procured by all wha,-wish to 
dwell or lead others to dwell on the delightful thanghts of 
reunion in heaven.’—Montkly Miscellany. . 

Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. jill 


PRICE 12 1-2 CENTS—$ 1 20 PER DOZ. 
HE Lecturess, or Woman’s Sphere. By the author 
of * My Cousin Mary.’—124 pages at the very low 
price of 12 1-2 cents per dozen, in paper. 
lt is, indeed, a masterly production.’—Ch. Watchman. 
* It ought to be read by all sensible and ambitious young 
ladies, married or single.’— Nantucket Enquirer. 
‘It is what is rarely seen in these days—a_ profitable 
love story.’—Olive Leaf. 
Just published by WHIPPLE & DAMRELL, 9-Corn- 
hill. jan ll 











FAMILY OIL STORE. 
HE Subscribers would inform their friends and the 
Public, that they have added to their Oil and Candle 
Establishment, 109 State Street, » Retail Department, for 
the purpose of supplying families with pure Spermaceti 
Oii, which they will wa: rant in all cases to burn freely, and 
without crusting the wick. And they will send it to al} . 
parts of the city free of expense. 
jan ll CLAPP §& PERKINS. . 
BOARDING “AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Refer to Sidney Willard, A B. Muzzey, J. T. Buck- 
ingham, J. Livermore, R. M.-Hodges, Charles Everett, 
A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second,Monday 
of September, and consists of four quarters, of eleven 
weeks each, unless the anoual Thackegiviog divide the 
first and second quarter unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fourth, 
five weeks. 





Board &c. for a year, $150) Always 
es 2 Winter or Spring 50 ¢ in 
ins. cect } Summer or Fail, 45 ) advance. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical dep: rt- 
ment, $6, and $12, and #15 a quarter ; $20,445 and 
$55 a year, in advatice. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. . 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without additional 


i one branch other than Music, $10 aj quarter : 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils... 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan- 
guages, and other branches, according to the-wants of 
the school, are employed ; and competent Young. Ladies 
assist in various branches. ° 

Miss Young, teacher of Music, and two assistant teach- 


‘ ers, reside in the family of the Principal. 


A new house has just been completed, made expressly 
for the sadbegoest of about 20 pupils. 
A few vacancies will be made in the family at she end 


of the present year. 
prsichc ae is D. MACK, Principal. 
Cambriage, Ame.1th, 1838. n24 
HURCH BELLS.—w, as fine tone 
made in this country, for sale by the once Me a 
twenty four cents per lb,—Old Bells recast at short notice 
—orders hy mail or otherwise will meet with prompt at- 











tention. : 
HENRY N. HOOPEB &,CO. 
24 Commercial St,’ Bees. 
_jy20 ___islaw@imo. _ 
THE MISSES HUNT: - 


No. 32 Green street, nearly opposite the head of Leveret 
street, Boston, 
G RATEFUL for the extensive patrounge. have 
rece 


ived, would respectfully give notice to ies, 
that they still continue to att £ their oy - 
Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 5.- Ty n9. 





PURE SPERM OIL, 
E T. HASTINGS & Co., 101 Smite street, have con- 
stantly for sale Winter, Fall and Spring strained 
1 Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil cannisters 
various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 18 i 





WOOD AND COALS,. 
poverty ee 
1000 Tons ra 
300 Tons first lity White Ash Coal; for Furnaces. 
600 Chaldrons New Castle, Orrel, Be goes. and Can- 
nel Coal for Grates and for Smith use. 
100 Chaldons Scotch Coal, a superior article for Grates 
or Smith use. 


For sale by MOSES FRENCH, JR. 
near the bottom of Summer Street. 
sep 7 3m. 
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For the Register and Observer. 


ELIJAH. 


Where have ye borne him, ye spirits of air, 

‘That wave in the moonbeams your radiant hair? 

Have ye carried him far o’er the trackless deep, 

Where the tempests gather and surges sweep? 

Have ye left him alone in some desert drear, 
‘To lave the sands with his burning tear? 


Where have ye borne him, ye spirits of air 
With your silvery wing and your robes so fair? 
Have ye made him a home in some pearly cave, 
By the light of the dimpled and sunlit wave? 
Where the crystal pillars with gems are strung, 
In fantastic folds by the mermaid hung? 


Where have ye borne him, ye spirits of air, 

On your viewless pinions? Oh answer us—where? 
Have ye reared a bower on the rainbow’s crest, 
With a garland of sparkling dew drops drest? 
Have ye spread his couch in some fragrant grove, 
That wanders in ether on wings of love? 


Methinks that a voice like the harp’s soft lay, 
Comes borne from the home of the spirit away ; 
It whispers in accents so soft and clear, 

That the listening soul can no echo bear ; 

It points with its silent wand afar, 

Beyond the light of each glittering star. 


Ye will find him not in the morn’s soft ray, 
As it comes with joy on its rosy way; 

Ye may seek him not in the fields of air, 

On the clouds that roam in their beauty there ; 
He has left no trace by the fountain’s breast, 
Or the velvet earth, where the roses rest. 


He passed away in a goklen car, 

Like the voiceless beam of the morning star. 
Not a shout from his rising soul was heard, 
Not parting look or a parting word; 

But silent and swift to the realms of day, 
With the guiding seraph, he passed away. 


L. B. T. 


‘SPEAK NOT TO HIM A BITTER WORD.’ 


Wouldst thou a wanderer reclaim, 

A wild and restless spirit tame, 

Check the warm flow of youthful blood, 
And lead a lost one backito God? 
Pause, if thy spirit’s wrath be stirred, 
Speak not to him a bitter word— 
Speak not—that bitter word may be 
The stamp that seals his destiny. 


If widely he hath gone astray, 

And dark excess has marked his way 

°'T is pitifiel—but yet beware, 

Reform must come from kindly care. 
Forbid thy parting lips to move, 

But in the gentle tones of love; 

Though sadly his young heart hath err’d, 
Speak not to him a bitter word. 


The lowering frown he will not bear, 
The venom’«d chidings will not hear ; 

The ardent spirit will not brook, 

The stinging tooth of sharp rebuke; 
Thouw*would’st not goad the restless steed, 
To calm his fire or check his speed ;— 
Then Jet no angry tones be heard— 
Speak not to him a bitter word. 


Go kindly to him—make him feel 

Your heart yearns deeply for his weal; 
Tell him the dangers thick that lay 
Around his ‘ widely devious way ;” 

So shalt thou win him, call him back 
From pleasure’s smooth, seductive track. 
And warnings thou bast mildly given, 
May guide the wanderer up to Heaven. 





THOUGHTS BEFORE SUNSET. 


God of the sun-light hours ! how sad 
Would evening shadows be ; 

Or night, in deeper shadows clad, 
If aught were dark to Thee ! 


How mounfally that golden gleam 
Would touch the thoughtful heart, 
If, with ifs soft retiring beam, 
We saw Thy light depart ! 


But no : the sun-set hours may hide 
These gentle rays awhile ? 

And deep through ocean’s wave may glide 
The slumber of their smile. 


Euongh, while these dull heavens may low’r, 
If here thy presence be ; 

Then midnight shall be morning hour, 
And darkness light—to me. 


Through the deep gloom of mortal things 
Thy light of love can throw 

Thy ray which gilds an angel’s wings, 
To soothe a pilgrim’s woe. 


(From the Connecticut Courant.) 
THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


O, who can see the flowers sleeay, 
And never heave a sigh, 

That all that’s beautiful on earth, 
Must fade away and die. 


Some on the morning’s balmy air, 
Their cheering fragrance cast, 

But when the noon-day sun shines forth, 
Their hour of life is past. 


Some glory in the sun’s bright beams, 
And in his radiance glow, 

But when the chilling night-wind comes, 
Their faded forms lie low. 


Some, when the hour of noon i«_p=++s 
Court evening’s gentle breath ; 

But ere the mo: aing light appear, 
They too will sleep in death. 


Some pass away on spring’s soft air 
As fearful to remain, 

Lest summer’s fierce and sultry rays 
Shoukl their pure bosoms stain. 


Some linger on through summer hours, 
As loath to leave our sight, 
But in the first rude autumn blast 


They find the fatal blight. 


Some amid antumn’s fading hues, 
Do proudly rear their bead; 

But when stern winter shows his face, 
They’re numbered with the dead, 


Then all are gone, for ever gone, 
The flowers we loved to tend, 

Mementos each, of life’s bright joys, 
So soon to have an end. 


O, who ean see the flowers decay, 
And never heave a sigh, 

That all that’s beautiful.on earth, 
Must fade away and die. 





_ 


' amend, namely, the passion for gentility—of 
| aspiring not only to live in a style decidedly 
| beyond the means for its support, but affecting 
| to despise every thing both in nature and in art 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser.] 


The following anecdote was related to a wri- 
ter in the Jerseyman of this week, in a farm 
house in Virginia, during a night spent there 
some six yeafs ago: 

‘In Dene 17—, towards the close of a 
dreary day, a woman with an infant child were 
discovered half buried in the snow, by a little 
Virginian, seven years old. The lad was re- 
turning from school, and hearing the moans 
of some one in distress, threw down his satchel 
of books and repaired to the spot from whence 
the sound proceeded, with a firmness becoming 
one of riper years. Raking the snow from the 
benumbed body of the mother, and using means 
to awaken her to a sense of her deplorable con- 
dition, the noble youth succeeded in getting her 
upon her feet ; the infant nestling on its moth- 
er’s breast, turned its eyes towards their youth- 
ful preserver, and smiled as it seemed, in grati- 
tude for its preservation. With a countenance 
filled with hope, the gallant youth cheered the 
sufferer on, himself bearing within his tiny arms 
the child, while the mother leaned for support 
on the shoulder of her little conductor. ‘ My 
home is hard by,’ would he exclaim as oft as her 
spirits failed; and thus for three miles did he 
cheer onward to a happy haven the mother and 
child, both of whom otherwise must have per- 
ished had it not been for the humane feelings 
and perseverance of this noble youth. 

A warm fire, and kind attention, soon re- 
lieved the sufferer, who, it appeared, was in 
search of her husband, an emigrant from New 
Hampshire, a recent purchaser of a farm in the 
neighborkeed nO rrr eee ee ; place. 
Diligent inquiry for several days found him, and 
in five months after, the identical house in 
which we are now sitting was erected, and re- 
ceived the happy family. The child grew up 
to manhood—entered the army—lost a limb at 
New Orleans, but returned to end his days a 
solace to the declining years of his aged pa- 
rents.’ 

‘Where are they, now?’ I asked the nar- 
rator. 

‘ Here,’ exclaimed the son. ‘I am the res- 
cued one, there is my mother, and here imprin- 
ted on my naked arm, is the name of the noble 
youth, our preserver!’ I looked, and read 
* WinrlEcp Scort.’ 





THE PASSION FOR GENTILITY. 
Moralists, whose efforts are directed to the 
elucidation of the causes of those vices and fol- 
lies which affect society, and whose main ob- 
ject is the improvement of our social condition, 
seem, in a great méasure, to be blind to what 
should justly be considered as the basis of a 
vast deal of the evils they deplore, and hope to 


which it is not fashionable to admire ; thus of- 


petition Congress for relief growing out of the | 
Missouri persecutions. | 

Nauvoo has been chosen by the church at a 
late conference, as one of the points of gather- 
ing for the church in the latter days. The 
Mormons regard the signs of the times as indi- 
cating the speedy approach of the Millenium : 
and these points are selected as ensigns for the 
gathering of the society to escape the judgments 
which will immediately precede that event. 

We are told that large accessions have been 
made to the number of the society during the 
past fall, embracing many families of .great re- 
spectability and influence in Adams, Hancock 
and M’Donough counties. Several branches of 
the church have been established in those coun- 
ties, and the society is represented as having 
never been more prosperous, or as indulging 
brighter hopes than at present.—Peoria Reg- 
ister. 





CHEERYBLE BROTHERS. 


This firm, which has been so worthily por- 
trayed by the gifted author of * Nicholas Nick- 
leby,’ is said to have really existed, but under 
another name—and not to have been merely 
the offspring of a fertile imagination, The 
following anecdote respecting these noble nin- 
ded originals is taken from the Manchester 
(Eng.) Times: 

‘ The elder brother of this house of merchant- 
princes amply revenged himself upon a libeller 
who had made himself merry with the peculiar. 
ities of the amiable fraternity. This man pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which one of the brothers 
(D) was designated as ‘ Billy Button,’ and 
represented as talking largely of their foreign 
trade, having travellers who regularly visited | 
Chowbent, Butiock, smitny, end other foréign 
parts. Some ‘kind friend’ had told W. of this 
pamphlet, and W. had said that the man would 
live to repent of its publication. This saying 
was kindly conveyed tothe libeller, who said 
that he should disappoint them, for he should 
take care never to be in their debt. But the 
man in business does not always know who 
shall be his creditor. The author of the pam- 
phlet became bankrupt, and the brothers held 
an acceptance of his which had been endorsed 
to them by the drawer, who had also become 
bankrupt. The wantonly libelled men had thus 
become creditors of the libelier, They now 
had it in their power to make him repent of his 
audacity. He could not obtain his certificate 
without their signature, and without it he could 
not enter into business again, He had obtain- 
ed the number of signatures required by the 
bankrupt laws except one. I[t seemed folly to 
hope that the firm of * brothers’? would supply 








the deficiency. What! they who had ervelly 
been made the laughing-stock of the public, | 
forget the wrong, and favor the wrong-doer!| 
He despaired ; but the claims of a wife and | 
children forced him at last to make the applica- 
tion. Humbled by misery, he presented him- | 
self at the counting-room of the wronged. W., | 
was there alone, and bis first words to the de- 
linquent were, ‘ Shut the door, sir!” sternly ut- 
tered. 


' 





ten sacrificing health and mental quietude dur- 
ing a whole lifetime in the vain pursuit of an 
imaginary good. 


The door was shnt, and the libeller| 


stood trembling before the libelled. He told | 


It is time that this species of} his tale, and produced his certificate, which | 


folly and fanaticism should be the theme of | was instantly clutched by the injured merchant. | 


special and unsparing animadversion by public 
writers and lecturers, on all convenient occa- 


| sions. The desire of shining in a sphere above 


| our own, is like an epidemic disease ; and peo-} 
ple who labor under it mistake show for splen- 


dor, and splendor for happiness; and while | 
their pulses throb with the fever of vanity, they 
think no sacrifice too great for obtaining a mo- 
mentary gratification of its insatiable thirst. 
The fever rages with equal force through all 
grades and classes of society, sweeping before it 


| every worthy feeling and every solid virtue. It 


' and living beyond their means. 











is an undeniable and incontrovertible fact, that 
much of the present embarrassment and distress 
which hangs over the community, arises from 
a reckless spirit of banking and trading upon a 
false capital, and to persons in general dressing 


Could we but look into many domestic cir- 
cles, with all their outward show of finery, 
what scenes of misery would present themselves 
to our view, all originating in the senseless 
rage for gentility, or the silly ambition of figur- 
ing in a higher station than that to which they 
belong, which destroys all ideas of right and 
wrong; rendering vice and folly, if gilded by | 
fashion, the objects of preference, nay, of the | 
highest and the first regard! But it is not by | 
extravagant dressing, and other profligate ex- | 
penditures of money alone, that much mischief! 
is done; there is a baneful influence arising 
from the practice of contemning all things that | 
are not deemed within the pale of fashion. 
The dread of doing that which is not strictly 
fashionable is a disease of almost universal in- 
fluence. And divines and moralists may 
preach till they are hoarse before they will be 
able to amend or correct the evils they lament, 
until this all prevailing mania be cured. 

Let us hope that the means now so generally 
in progress for furthering and promoting a ra- 
tional education—for calling things by their 
right names, as our forefathers did—will in 
lime assist in modifying so contemptible a folly 
as the passion for gentility.—New York Sun. 








THE MORMONS. 

It is known that the Mormons, after leaving 
Missouri, repaired to this Stare, «<2 «rare 
the last-winter in Quincy and its neighborhood, 
and that during the past summer they purchas- 
ed a large tract of land at «ie head of the Des 
Moi~-~ saptus ve tie Mississippi; on both sides 
of the river, including the town of Commerce. 
We have seen a letter from one of the society, 
written recently to his friend in this county, 
giving some further particulars, which will be 
found interesting. 

The town plat of Commerce was purchased 
of Dr Garland. Other purchases were made 
adjoining, until the quantity amounted to about 
900 acres. From Dr Garland was purchased 
also 20,000 acres in the half-breed reservation, 
lying opposite, and including the town of Mon- 
trose, formerly Fort Des Moines. The whole 
purchase money amounis to 70,000 dollars, a 
large portion of it on long payments. 

The name of Commerce has been changed 
to Nauvoo, (from the Hebrew or Egyptian,) and 
the lots all laid off anew into three or more 
classes. Each lot is a block, and contains (in- 
cluding the ground allotted for streets) one acre. 
The prices are graded, according to the class of 
lots—the first class being about 800 dollars. 
The friend to whom the letter before us is 
written is a purchaser of one of these. 

Montrose, being an excellent landing oppo- 
site Nauvoo, will probably be laid off on the 
same plan. 

Joseph Smith, Jr., Sidney Rigdon, and Judge 
Higbee, have just started for Washington to 





's You wrote a painphiet against us once!’ ex- 
claimed W, The supplicant expected to sce 
his parchment thrown into the fire; but this | 
was not its destination. W., took a pen, and | 
writing something upon the document, handed | 
it back to the bankrupt. He—poor wretch!— 
expected to see there rogue, scoundel, libeller, 
inseribed ; but thefe was, in fair round, char- 
acters, the signature of the firm! ‘We make 
it a rule,’ said W., ‘ never to refuse signing the 
certificate of an honest tradesman, and we have 
never heard you were any thing elee.’ The 
tears started into the poor man’s eyes,, ‘ Ah!’ 
said W., ‘my saying was tree. I said yon 
would live to repent writing that pamphlet. I 
did not mean it ax a threat; [ only meant that 
some day you would know us better, and would 
repent that you had tried to injure us, I see 
you repent of it now.’ *] do, 1 do,’ said the 
grateful man. * Well, well, my dear fellow,’ 
said W., ‘you know us now. How do you get 
on? What are you going to do?’ The poor 
man stated that he had friends who could assist 
him when his certificate was obtained. ‘ But 
how are you off in the meantime? And the 
answer was that having given up every far- 
thing to his creditors, he had been compelled 
to stint his family of even common necessaries, 
that he might be enabled to pay the cost of his 
certificate. ‘ My dear fellow,’ said W., ‘this 
will not do—your family must not suffer, Be 
kind enough to take this ten pound note to 
your wife from me, There; there, my dear 
fellow—nay, don’t cry—it will be all well with 
you yet. Keep up yonr spirits, set to work 
like a man, and you will raise your head among 
us yet.’ The overpowered man endeavored in 
vain to express his thanks—the swelling in his 
throat forbade words; he put his handkerchief 
to his face, and went out of the door crying 
like a child,’ 





INGENUITY OF THE WASP IN PROCURING FOOD. 

There aré various species of American 
wasps, which feed their young with crockroach- 
es and other insects. Cassigni furnished Rean. 


mur with an interesting account of the mode in 
which the-- «ers attack and Kitros.. 


roach, so injurious to the housewives of fropi- 
cal courtries. The wasp is seen flying about 
in various directions, evidently on the look-out 
for game ; 48 soon as it discovers a cockroach, 
it remains fixed for a few seconds, during 
which the two insects seems to eye each ether. 
The wasp then, pouncing on its prey, seizes it 
by the muzzle ; it then insinuates its body un- 
der that of the cockroach, and inflicts a wound. 
As soon as the wasp feels sure that the fatal 
poison has been introduced into the body of 
its enemy, the insect appears to be aware of its 
effect, and takes a turn or two to give it time 
to work. Having thus departed for a few in- 
stants, it returns, and is sure to find the cock- 
roach motionless on the spot where it had been 
left. Naturally timid, the cockreach appears 
to be at this juncture totally incapable of resis- 
tance, and suffers its enemy to seize its head 
and drag it backwards towards a little hole sit- 
uate in the wall. Sometimes the way is long, 
and then the wasp stops and tekes a turn or 
two to breathe and recruit its strength, ere it 
proceeds to finish its task, Sometimes it lays 
down the unresisting cockroach, and makes its 
way alone to the nest, probably to reconnoitre 
whether any obstacles impede the way ; return- 
ing in a few moments, it é¢gain lave hold of its 
prey. M. Cassigni, having, during the absence 
of the wasp, removed the cockreach to a little 
distance, was highly amused with the restless 
embarrassment of this creature when the prey 
seemed to have been thus snatched from its 





| ened his uncle with instant death. 





gripe. But the cockroach having been-uiti- 
mitely dragged to the den of the insect, the 
hardest part of the tark was yet to be accom- 
plished ; for the aperture by which the wasp 
could enter, was by no means roomy enough to 
admit the larger frame of the cockroach ; the 
insect, however, went in, and applied its ut- 
most force to drag its prey inafter. But these 
efforts were too often quite unsuccessful, The 
remedy adopted in this dilemna would not have 
disgraced ‘a reasonable creature. It quietly 
lopped off the wings and legs of the cockroach, 
and thus diminished the bulk of the animal, 
without depriving the youog worm of any part 
of the food destined for its support. 





TRUE MORAL COURAGE. 

The Rev. Mr Fletcher had a very wild and 
profligate nephew in the army, a man who had 
been dismissed from the Sardinian service for 
very bad conduct. He had engaged in two or 
three duels, and had spent all his money in vice 
and fully. This wicked youth waited one day 
on his eldest uncle, General De Gons, and pre- 
senting a loaded pistol, threatened to shoot him 
unless he would that moment advance five hun- 
dred crowns. The general though a brave 
man, well knew what a desperate fellow he 
had to deal with, and gave a drafi for the mon- 
ey, at the same time speaking freely to him on 
his conduct. The young man rode off in high 
spirits with his ill gotten monvy. In the eve- 
ning passing the door of his younger uncle, Mr 
Fletcher, he called on him, and begay with in- 
forming him what Genera! De Gons had done ; 
and, as a proof, showed a draft under De Gons’ 
ovn hand. Mr Fleteher took th- %=« om 


his nephew, and looked at him with surprise, 
Then, «1 some remarks putting it into his 


pocket, seid, * It strikes me young man, that 
you have possessed yourself of this note by 
some wrong method ; and, in conscience, I can- 
not return it but with my brother’s knowledge 
and apprebation.’ The nephew's pistol was in 
a moment at his breast. * My life,’ replied Mr 
Fletcher, with perfect calmness, ‘is secure in 
the protection of an Almighty power; nor will 
he suffer it to be the forfeit of my integrity and 
your rashness.’ This firmness drew from the 
nephew the observation, ‘that his uncle De 
Gons, though an old soldier, was more afraid of 
death than his brother.’ ‘Afraid of Death!’ re- 
joined Mr Fletcher, ‘do you think that I have 
been twenty five years a minister of the Lord 
of life, te be afraid of death now ? No sir, it 
is fur you to be afraid of death. You sre a 
gamester and a cheat; yet call yourself a gen- 
tleman! You are the seducer of female inno- 


cence; and stijl say you are a gentleman !; 


You are a duellist ; and for this you style your- 
self a man of honor! Look there, sir, pointing 
to the heavens, ‘the broad eye of Heaven is 
fixed upon us, Tremble in the presence of 
your Maker, who can in a moment kill your 
body and forever punish your sou! in hell.’ 

The unhappy young prodigal turned pale, and 
trembled with fear and rage. He still threat- 
Fletcher, 


| though thas threatened, gave no alarm, sought 


fur no weapon, and attempted not to escape. 
He calmly conversed with his profligate rela- 
tion ; and at length perceiving him to be affec- 
ted, addressed him in the kindest language, till 
he fairly disarmed and subdued him! He 
would not return his brother’s draft; but en- 
gaged to procure for the young man some im- 
mediate relief, He then prayed with him; 
and after fulfilling his promise of assistance, 
parted with bim, with much good advice on one 
side, and many fair promises on the other,— 
Christian Recorder. 


RELIEVING GUARD. 

A young girl who had formed an attach- 
ment to a soldier in the garrison at Metz, in 
1784, knowing that he was indisposed, and 
obliged to be on duty at midnight, during very 
inclement weather, went to see him, and find- 
ing him quite benumbed with coll, pressed on 
him to go and warm himself at her house, 
which was not far distant, while she remained 
in his place. The soldier refused for some 
time, but at last yielded to her tender solicita- 
tions. The moment he was gone, she wrapped 
herself in his great coat, and began to walk a 
la militaire with the firelock on her shoulder. 
Unfortunately the round going by, the corpo- 
ral asked her the orders which not being able 
to answer, she was detected, and taken to the 
guard-house, Her lover was immediately sent 
for, and being found almost dead, though be- 
fore a good fire, he was revived by means of 
some cordial, and next morning sent to prison. 
He was afterwards tried, and pursuant to the 
strictness of military laws, condemned ; but 
such intercession was made for him, that he 
was pardoned, and married to his faithful mis- 


trees,—— Theller’s Spirit of °79. 





TIPPOO SULTAN’S THRONE, 

The Sultan’s throne we are told, being too 
unwieldy to be conveyed away, was broken up. 
It consisted of a ha vdah, or armed chair upon 
a tiger, covered with sheet gold; the ascent 


was-by silver steps, gilt; the canopy was equal. | by 


ly superb, and decorated with costly fringe of 
white pearls all around it. The eyes and teeth 





or upwards of £25 000 sterling. The sheet 
gold alune WAS estimated at 40,000 pagodas. 
Every inch of the howdah contained Arabic 
inscriptions, Chiefly from the Koran, and sup. 
erbly stamped, being raised and polished, in a 
beautful manner. A gold figure of a bird, cov- 
ered over with the most precious stones was 
fastened to the tep of the canopy ; ine beak 
was a large emerald ; its eyes were carbuncles: 
the breast was covered with diamonds ; on its 
back were many large jewelr fancifully arrang- 
ed, while the tail, made to resemble a peacock, 
was actually studded in the same manner. The 
whole was so forined as to have the Appearance 
of plumage, and so closely set, that the gold 
was hardly to be secn ~—Alexander’s Life of 
Wellington, 





EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—This day received from 
London SALES C. LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN, 112 
a Memoir of his Life, by Henry Alford M. A. 6 vols, 8vo 
—Bartlett’s Memoirs of Bishop Butler, 8vo0—Burnett on 
the Power, Wisdom and goodne. , of God as displa ed in 
the Animal Creation, with plate-—Maggilliway’s Brivish 
Birds, 2 vols. 8vyo—Bell’s History of British Quadrupeds, 
8vo—Supplement to Yarrell’s Hiseury of British Fi hes 
—Introduction to Entomology, by Kirby and Spence, 4 
vols—The Sperm Whale and-Soyth Sea Voyage, by 
Thos. Beale—The Wrongs o! the Animal World, bay 
David Musket, Esq. 8vo—Gewveral Outline of the Animal 
Kingdom, by T. R. Jones, F. L. S.—Waterton’s Ex- 
says on Natural History—Walker on Intermarriage, 1 vol 
—Grant’s Chancery Questions and Answers—Hemans’s 
Life and Works, 6 vols—Talbot’s Faust 8y7o—Dunham’s 
History of Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 2 vols—Geol- 
ogy, by J. hey F. R. S.—History of England, con- 
tinued from the late James Machinsed; vol. 9—Biography 
of Eminent British Statesmen, by John Forster, Esq. v 


+ Ovicuric Dien 


genic Drawing, on the true prince of the Duaguerreo- 
wpe, translated from the orginal by ~ 


—the Literary Character or the Hi of Men of Ge- 
nius, by D’Israeli—a General Sysiem Gasdanie and 
Botany, by Geo. Dow, F. L. S.; 4to—Treatise on Wood 


Engraving, illustrations by Jackson—Cyclopedia of Prac- 
tical Medicine, edited by J. Forbes, M. D., A. Tweedie 
M D., and John Conelly, M. D., 4 vols, 8vo—the Flor- 
ist’s Magazine, by F. Ww. Sinith, 8vo—Pohlman‘on Chess, 
8vo—Boswell’sLife of Johnson, 10 vols—Bridge’s edition 
of Milton, with illustrations by Turver—Paul and Virgin- 
ia, 330 illustrations, 8vo—Higgins’s Philosophy of Sound, 
and history of Musie—the Groom’s Oracle and 
Stable Directory, by Jobn Hinds-—Natural History of 
Cage Birds, by J. M. Beckstein M. D.—Chaucer’s Can. 
terbury Tales, 2 vols, 18mo—Burns’s Poems, 3 vols,— 
8s Dramatic Poets, 2 vols—Best’s Art of Angling, 
dec. 28 


Lam 
&e. 





EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—Lord Bacon’s Works: 
by Basil Montague, Esq., 17 vols. 
Sharon Turner’s aan of England, 12 vole. 
Percey’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 8 vols; 
Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 3 vols. 
Plato’s Divine Dialogues. 
Jeremy Taylors’ Works, 3 vols. 8vo. 
The Works of Lawrence Sterne, 1 vol. 
Dr Davys’ Researches, Physiological and Anatomical. 
Crawfnrds’ Embassy, 4 vols. 
Valpys’ Edition of Shakspeare, 15 vols. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 8 vols. 
Bartletts’ Memoirs ef Bishop Butler, 8vo. &e. &c. §c. 
This day received, by CHARLES C. LITTLE § 
J. BROWN, Importers, 112 Washington st. jan 4 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF PLANTS ; 
——s the Description, Specific Character, Cul- 
ture, History Applicatien in the Arts, and every other 
desirable particular respecting all the Plants laligeneds 
to, Cultivated in,or Introduced into Britain. With near- 
ly ten thousand Engravings on wood. 2d edition, correct- 
ed, 1 large vol. 8vo. 

* The most useful and popular botanical work that has 
ever appeared in the English -<7—Jameson’s 
Philosophical Journal. 

This day recieved by CHARLES C, LITTLE & 
a ee reo » Importers—112, Washington st. 

n. 4. 


URNAP’S LECTURES ON UNITARIANISM.— 
Lectures on the doctrines of Christianity, in contro- 
versy between Unitarians and other denominations of 
Christians—delivered in the First Independent Church in 
Baltimore, by George W. Burnap—1 vol 12mo. 
— 1. The supremacy and sole Divinity of God the 
ather. 
Lecwure 2. The Second Person in the Trinity. 
Lecture 3. The Personality and Deity of the Holy Spir- 

It. 

Lecture 4. The Atonement. 

Lecture 5. Original Sin. 

Lecture 6. Total Depravity. 

Lecture 7. Election and Reprabetinn, 

Lecture 8. Justification by Faith and Works. 
Lecture 9. Salvation. 

Lecture 10. Regeneration. 

Lecture 11. What is Christianity? 

Lecture 12, What is it to be a Christian? 
Lecture 13. How does a man become a Christian? 
Lecture 14. Origin, Nature and T: of Creeds. 

A few copies for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington Street, opposite School Street. 

jan 4 

URNESS’ FAMILY PRAYERS,.—Domestic Wor 
ship by W. P. Furness 12mo. 

The present volume has been iv compliance 
with repeated requests and under the conviction that it 
will meet the wants of many and foster in the hearts of 
others the spirit of prayer which it aims to express. To 
those who are disposed to ask with the disciples of Jesus 
* Teach us to pray,” I hope this book may some 
assistance, and that its influence may be to encourage them 
in the use of forms of their own.—Preface. 

Just published, and for sale by JAMES MUNROE § 
CO. 134 Washington street. dec 28 


HRISTIAN EXAMINER.—This day published, the 
Christian Examiner, No. 96, for 1840. 
CONTENTS. 

Cudworth’s Lotellectual System. 
Common School Journal. 
Southey’s Life of Cowper. 
Conclusion of the Liverpool Controversy. 
Prison Discipline Society. 
The School Library. . 
Tracy’s Translation of Medina. 
The Life and Times of Martin Luther. 
Notices and Intelligence. 
Index, &c. 

Boston Bookstore, JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 184 

Washington st. dec 28 


EW TESTAMENT.—The New Testatnent in an 

improved version, from the basis of Archbishop 
Newcome’s New Translation, with a corrected text, and 
Notes critical and explanatory. 5th edition, published 
the Unitarian Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and the Practice of Virtue by the ee ad ag 
Books. 12mo, London. A few for # co 
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SIL” coans ANN SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 





141 Washington street,....... DU o-0-w ws 


E. F. NEWHALL, 


Has removed to the spacions reoms, 141 Washington street, opposite the Old South Church, 
And has received by recent arrivals from France and England, an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall 


and Winter Goods, consisting of — 


Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new designs, on black, blae, red, bird of paradise, fawn, 


drab, white, blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass 
rious sizes. Prices from 12 to $50 each. 


green grounds; with plain and filled centres, of va- 


English Cashmere and Victoria square Shawls, some bright and beautiful patterns, on fawn, drab, 


red, blue-black, white, harlequin and carpet grounds. 


Prices from 10 to $20 each. 


Silk Cashmere and Edinboro Shawls, a beautiful assortment of new patterns, similar to the French 


Cashmeres. Prices, trom 5 to $15 each, 


Real Thibet Wool Long Shawls, very rich and heavy ends, with black, red, green and white centres. 


Prices from 30 to $50 each. 


Huguenot, Balzora, Moscow, Chebille, Highland Plaided, and other Weollen travelling Shawls, ot 


large size and good styles. 


India Camel's hair Shawls and Scarts, of various kinds ——Plain black Shawls, for Monrning. 
Merino long and = Shawls, of best quality, black, red and white; all wool bordérs. 
w 


Plain Thibet Sha 


s, for Friends, of various sizes, mode colors and white ; with a great variety of 


low priced Shawls, of different kinds. Making altogether a very splendid assortment, which will be sold 


cheaper than at any previous season. 


&7 Purchasers of Shawls, desirous of obtaining a choice article at a low price, are invited to call. 

SILK GOODS. --Super black and India Satins; blue-black and rich colored Satins ; Gros de Noble; 
Gros de Paris; Gros de Swiss ; Gros de Naples ; first rate heavy double Pou de Sois, of high lustre, as- 
sorted light and dark shades ; and other desirable styles of plain and corded Silks in great variety of color. 

Rich figured Pou de Sois and Rep Silks, large and small figures, a beautiful assortment of colors; 


some entire new, figures and stripes, 


Blue-black figured and heavy corded Silks, of superior quality. 
Rich plain jet and blue-black Silks, of all kinds and prices. 


Matteoni Lustrings—plain English Glassa Lustring of beautiful light colors for party dresses—rich | 


heavy black double faced Silks—plaided Lustrings—Sinchaws—Satin Levantines—Sarsnets—with a large 
lot of low priced Silks, of various descriptions, making a very large assoriment of staple and fancy Silk 


Goods, of prime qnalities, which will be sold cheap. 


Rich Chalie, Chalie de Laines, and Pondicherry, of new and beautiful styles, in great variety. 


Richest Mouselaine de Laines, embroidered, printed and plain—French Embroideries, Lace 


eils and 


Velvets— Woollen, Worsted and Silk materials, of every description, for Ladies’ Cloaks and Pelisses, and 


various other Goods of the best styles. 


IF The Proprietor of this establishment invites the attention of Purchasers to the splendid stock of 


Joods now offered. 
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were of glass; it was valucd at 60,000 pagodas, | 


ushington street—Donne’s Work, © th }- 


7—Swainson’s Natural History of Fishes, Amphiblens 


I. 8S. Memes, L. L. 





eae day pled, by JAMES "MUNROE $00. 


srsawey Vt, Bagiire's Hintrygand Practice of Photo- | 


eros remees ons 0 the public as a person 
to 


EPLY 7O,NORTONS REMARKS O§ 
sete te cae Tee 
orm 





OME—1&h Edition.—This pA mong * Home,’ 
wood, Hope 


1 by Miss wick, author of » Les. 
lie, Bong eighteenth edition, 
‘We hope that this'book will be in every body’s hands— 


and that every one who reads it will pee esas 
which it seems to us might be made of this beauti 
to the practical purposes of life.’—Salem Gazette. 


ing some 
thing that seemed to realize more fully the common ex« 
pression of a ‘ heaven upon earth,’ than the home of this 
tending mechanic.’— Boston Observer. 
AMES MUNROE & CO., Boston Bookstore, 134 
Washington street. jan4 
Night, by Henry W. Longfellow. Just. published 
ight, enry W. - Just ished 
and for sale by JAMES MUNROE § CO. 8k Wash, 
ington street. dec 28 


T IFE OF DR. BANCROFT, Tract 148.—Life and 
4 Charactor of Rev, Aaron Bancroft, D. D., by Alonza 
Hill, Pastor of the Second Co tional Society in 
Worcester; being Traet 148 of the A. U. A. 


Just ished by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Agent 
of the ri. thee aa 


Ww eons BIBLE STORIES,—Bible Siories for 
: the use of Children, containing Stories from the 
Old Testament, by Rev. Samuel Wood. 2 vols. 
A few copies just received | 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
d21 184 Washington street. 


EW BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCEROOLS.—Ev- 
ery variety of Juvenile Books, suitable for presenta 











« for Christman and New 


r, 
For sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. “21 


PLUMAS CULTURE —Comprising Essays and Max. 
ims on Education; Heraud, t, and Greaves, 


—is about being 
d21 JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. 


woman's MISSION.—trom the English edition ; 
with a Preface by a Clergyman of this city. 
‘The American publishers have been encouraged to 


tyr this little volnme—the production of an English 








residing near London—from a belief that it is sui 
to do much good. Avoiding all pretensions to whake cg 
fine Writing, it ts a calm but earnest discussion of 
the daty and privilege of Christian woman. With singu- 
lar freedom from extravagance, and yet with bold and 
firm distinctness, it holds before the view of the reader 
the position which woman was reant to occupy in the 





system of social existence established by the Creator.’ 

Published by WM. OSBY & CO. 

118, Washington street. jan. 4. 
ae LAST OF THE ROLLOS.—Rollo’s Corres- 

pondence and Rollo’s Travels, by Jacob Abbott. 
Just published by 
WM. C 
aioe ROSBY § CO. 


OOKS TNR 118 Washington st. 
JQOOKS IN RICH BINDING.—For sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. a large’assortment of nglish and 

American works in splendid bindings suitable for Christ- 

mas and New year’s presents viz:— 

Shakspeare, in 1, 7, 10 vols. various editions, 

Burns’s Poetical Works, 1, & 8 vals. 

Scott’s do do 6 & 12 vols. 

H. More’s Works, 7 vols. Edgeworth 10 vols. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, 1, 2, 9, 3 vols.—Poeticul 
Works of Cowper, Hemans, Campbell, ers, Gray’s 
Elegy, Gray’s Bard, Dana, Bryant, Hillhouse, Mi 
Gould, Drake, Halleck, Coleridge, Goldsmith, Kirk 
White, Young, Wordsworth, &c. &ce. 

Bible Illustrations 1 & 2 vols. 8vo. 

Byron Gallery, Byron Beauties. 

Irving’s Sketch k, Tales of a Traveller, &c. &c. 

The Sermons of Buckminster, Channing, Dewey, & 

Old English Prose W riters, 

Scenes and Charactes6 vols. edited by H. Ware Jr., 

Sunday Library 4 vols. &c. 

134 Washington Street. dec 28 


RS. LEE’S NEW BOOK.—Rosanna, or Scenes 
in Boston, by the author of Three Experiments, 
Luther, &c. Just published and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st: dec 28 
(CHESTS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
_——English and American Annuals,—All the new Ju- 
venile s—Miniature editions of Campbell, Falconer, 
Young, Cowper and T' *s Poems. Gems of Brit- 
ish Poets—Scott’s Poetical Works. Buckminster’s, Pal- 





frey’s and Dewey’s Discourses. Small Bible, beautiful 
edition. Portfolios, Ladies and Gentlemen’s Pocket 
Books. 9 

For sale 


SIMPKINS, at the Tremont S 
Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. re 


NE ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY.— 
The subscriber continues to Trusses of 
every description at the old stand, No 805 Washington stt. 
entrance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All individuals, 
——- oes — time, at the above place. 

ving years experience be has afforded relief 
to 1,500 for the fast three years, all may rest assur- 
ed of relief who call and try Trusses of his manufacture, 
for he is now confident he can give every individual re- 





lief, who may be disposed to on him. 
_He rate apartments for the accommodation of 
different individuals calling at the same time, and has 


every facility for fitting these important articles. 

§ The public are cautioned virme the many Quacks 
who promise what t cannot perform 

Having worn the different-kiuds of Trusses, more or 
less, that have been offered to the public fur the twenty 
years past, from different patent manufactories, he is now 
able to decide, after examining the different cases. that 
oceur, and he has on hand as good Trusses, and will fur. 
nish any kind of Trusses as cheap, as can be had else- 
where, Any person that purchases a Truss at this estab- 
lishment, if it does not snit, can exchange until they are 
well suited without extra charge. 

J. F. manufactures as many as twenty different 
kinds similar to those that the late Mr Joun Beata, of 
this city formerly made, together with the Patent Elastic 
Spring Truss, with spring pads ; Trusses without steel 
— Senictbeee dehes aovcumle alt ts in a 
large portion uce a perfect cure—they can be worn 
day and night; Improved Hinge and Pivot Truss ; 
Umbilical Spring Trusses made in four different ways ; 
i _ ; ll and a joints ; eee = 

ro i by wearing which, troubled wit 

a take of + ti wr ride ph gtr Br with per- 
fect ease and safety. Mr F.also makes Trusses for Pro- 
lapsts Uteri, which have answered in cases where pes: 
saries have failed. S Trusses, Knee Caps, and 
Back Boards ape eevape ition hand. As a motier of 
contenience, and not of speculation, the undersigned will 
keep on hand the f@llowing kinds from other manufaetories, 
which they can have ; if his do not suit them after a fair 


trial, can for any of them: Dr Hulls ; 
Ronde Spinal Tree Notatle oor Farr’s do; Sal- 
mon’s Ball and Socket ; Sherman’s Patent ; French 
do ; Marsh’s Im Truss ; Rateman’sdo ; Shaker’s 
Rocking ‘Trusses ; Heintzleman’s India Rubber Pad, 
made in Philadelphia ; Ivory turned Pad Trusses ; Stone’s 
do, double and single ; also Trusses for children, of all 
izes. - * 
/ The Subscriber makes and keeps on hand, Steeled 
shoes for deformed and crooked feet, and is doing this 
every week for children, aud infants in this city, and 
from out of the city. Specimens of his workmanship. 
may be seen at the manufactory. He likewise informs 
SiS nt amen ling Aenaoaill aot ir, ints known to 
any one, except when it is ‘to Mem=—it 
being 2 misfortune, and young persons do not want their 
cases known. 
All kinds of Trusses repaired at}short notice, and made 
as good as when new. . 
ies wishing for any of the instruments will be waited 
upon by Mrs. Foster at their houses or at the above place. 
JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. . 
Boston 1840. 
CERTIFICATE FROM Dr. WARREN.’ 
; . Boston, Jan. 8th, 1835. 
Having had occasion to t some persons 
afflicted with Hernia have suffered much from the want 
of a skilful workman in accommodating Trusses to the 
peculiarities of their cases, I have taken pains to inform 
myself of the co of Mr. J. F. Foster to 
the deficiency occasioned by the death of Mr. Beath. Af- 
ter some months observation of his work, Iam satis- 
fied that Mr Foster is well with the manufac- 
ture of these instruments, and ingenious in accommoda- 
ting them to the variety of cases which occur. I feel 
myself therefore called onto reccommend him to 
supply their wants in regard to these important 
articles. . “ 
jan. 4. _ JOHN C. WARREN. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 


At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
TeRms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, or. 
re Mirren ce 
0 indiv or ‘ = 
five copies, sixth will be. “4 
No i discontinued, except at the dis- 
cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are paid. 


All communications, as wel) as letters of business, re- 
lating to the Christian, Register, should be addressed ta 
Dee cae Beale 

MINOT. PRATT, PRINTER. 
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ion, | 
Istory, \ 


good influences, We have never met with any 


} 
* * * Every page has the charm of perfect nature and 
strict truth. * * * No one can read it without catch. — 
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